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CAREY MULLIGAN’S 
STAR-MAKING 
PERFORMANCE 
LIGHTS UP A HALE 
OF INNOCENCE LOS 


Here's the thing about An Education : it's a good film, even a very 
good film - one that deftly reclaims the idea of the 1960s and reshapes it 
into something fresh and unexpected. But that’s not why you should see 
it. You should see it because this is the film that introduces the world to 
Carey Mulligan. 

Back in January, Mulligan’s star power ignited the Sundance Film 
Festival, making her the new hot ticket of indie cinema. The 24-year-old 
British actress paid her dues doing costume drama (Bleak House, Pride 
& Prejudice) and Saturday night kitsch (Doctor Who), but here she makes 
the move from small screen to large with effortless grace. That 1 s one small 
step for her, one giant leap for a new generation of young British actors. 


She plays 1 6-year-old Jenny, a youthful incarnation of Obseruer journalist 
Lynn Barber, whose autobiographical memoir has been reconstructed by 
director Lone Scherfig and writer Nick Hornby. That memoir was a stark 
self-appraisal of innocence lost that begins in the modest surroundings of 
suburban "Rvictenham in 1961. 

This is England, post-war but pre-liberation, before the '60s started 
to swing. This is a decade stripped of pretensions by a Danish director 
with an outsider's eye. Here, on the rain -soaked fields of a fallen empire, 
everything is stuck in the mud - from a lacrosse ball chased through swollen 
puddles, to the hopes and dreams of a generation trapped somewhere 
between the old and the new. ® 


“CAR EY MULLIGAN MAKES THE MOVE 
FROM SMALL SCREEN TO LARGE WITH 
EFFORTLESS GRACE. THAT’S ONE SMALL 
STEP FOR HER, ONE GIANT LEAP FOR A NEW 
GENERATION OF YOUNG BRITISH ACTORS." 





It's not just Jenny who is seduced Set against this new life of discovery - 
fine art auctions, weekends in Oxford, a trip to Paris - is Jenny's home life, 
brilliantly anchored by Alfred Molina as her uptight dad Here, DP John de 
Borman dials down the light, accentuating the flat, period production design 
of Andrew McAlpine. David dazzles in these darkened spaces, spinning tad 
stories to Jenny's wide-eyed parents, casually charming his way into the 
family with easy confidence and fluid lies. 

Barber's memoir is as much her parents' story as her own - their failure 
to see through David cast as a betrayal of their daughter. But the film takes 
a more sympathetic view of the fear and self-loathing of the middle classes, 
staring into the face of tumultuous change. "All my life I've lived in feat" 
admits Molina - the fear of his own limitations passed on to his children like 


But Jenny has the stirrings of impetuous confidence that will come to 
define the decade. She aces essays on Jane Eyre in her prim girls' school, 
andholds forth in a cate on the merits of Camus. "Feeling." she declares, 
"is bourgeois." But as in Jane Eyre, passion and practicality will collide. By the 
end of the film the rash arrogance and bold certainty of youth will have been 
cruelly exposed and sadly undone. 

Playing Mr Rochesterto her Jane is David (Peter Saisgaard), an older man 
whose Bristol sports car and dark glasses mark him out as an impossibly exotic 
creature. Charming and urbane, David sweeps Jenny off her feet with outlandish 
displays of sophistication (on (heir first date he takes her to 'supper', something 
that Jenny and her friends have heard of but never eaten); introducing her to 
his dashing friends, Helen (Rosamund Pike) and Danny (Dominic Cooper): 
wMeproviding a whiff of danger with his shady business dealings. 
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Their failure is a lesson that every child has to learn - that your parents 
are no less fallible, no less gullible than you are. But the inevitability of that 
lesson doesn't make it any less painful. Especially for Jenny once so secure 
in her own sophistication, now so ashamed of being foolish, but even more 
ashamed of being forgiven. 

These are the scenes in which Mulligan excels; giving wonderful clarity 
to Jenny's inner life. Scherfig has the sense and the confidence to shoot 
her in close-up, allowing us to absorb the nuances of the performance. 
Mulligan's pixy beauty wfll draw comparisons to Audrey Hepburn, and it’s 
no exaggeration to say that she can live with them. 

Filtered through Jenny's delighted eyes, this familiar era comes alive, 
seeming new and exciting even to an audience saturated with images 
and memories of the decade. Mulligan's command of her features is 
extraordinary - the slightest widening of the mouth, the merest twitch 
of an eyebrow, the tiny parting of her Kps, all perfectly capturing Jenny's 
mixture of knowing and naivety. 

In contrast, Peter Sarsgaard struggles in a role for which he's ill suited, 
lacking both the charisma and the accent to convince as David. His casting 
is a frustrating mistake when there's any number of English actors who 
would have done a better job. Not least Dominic Cooper, who impresses 
in his smaller tole. 

But it's the women who matter more. Jenny's relationships with the 
women in her life define her every bit as much as her doomed romance 
with David. As her mother, Marjorie, Cara Seymour's quiet performance 
swings between pride and panic - the hopes and fears of a woman 
desperately trying to understand her young daughter but totally lacking 
the faculties to do so. 

Emma Thompson is superb as the headmistress warning Jenny of the 
consequences of her newfound rebelUous streak. But her air of authority 


is fatally undermined by her failure to answer Jenny's simple, searching 
question: faced with a choice between fun and boredom, why should she 
give up so much for so little? Even so, Thompson gets the film's signature 
fine, replying to Jenny's concerns that she must consider her a 'ruined 
woman'. "Oh no," she says, “I don't think you'rea woman at all." 

But Jenny's conflict is most keenly felt through the twin influences of 
her teacher, Miss Stubbs (Olivia Williams), and David's friend Helen. Miss 
Stubbs, with her scraped back hair and thick black glasses, her pursed lips 
and her Cambridge education, represents everything that Jenny used to 
want and has come to despise. Helen, by contrast, is a beautiful, vacuous 
vessel. But both, in their way, wfll confound Jenny's prejudices. It is Helen 
who effortlessly skewers Jenny's intellectual pretensions and teaches her, 
paradoxically, to be herself. Miss Stubbs, similarly, will show Jenny that 
looks can be deceiving. 

If it all ends a bit too neatly (with a fatuously scored montage straight 
out of the Richard Curtis playbook) , Barber's own story really did end on 
an uplifting beat. What began as a tale of innocence lost ends with a sense 
of exciting discovery. Because the lesson to take away from An Education 
is that a new star has been found. Matt Bochenski 

Antjcjpatjon. All the talk from Sundance 2009 was 3f Ihe discovery af a major new talent In the 
shape of Carey Mulligan. © 

Enjoyment Ihe talk was right, although the Him Itself Is lighter than expected. O 

In Retrospect AnEdurztion will be ismembeiedas ihe launch pad af a new career, even after 
the memoiy of the film Itself fades. O 

Him io page 2<l for our rundown of Ihe brightest new British stars. 
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Whst is it you love about movies? 


Lone Scherfig: 

There ere words I keep returning to - 
trust and innocence. And then I say to mvself. 
'Don't be pretentious, don't be over- emotional,' 
but that's exactly what I'm doing. That's whst 
you get when you've shot films for as long as 
I have. You return ... It's not about the 
technical elements. Of course, it is when you 
stand there, but afterwards you have to always 
be 8ble to experience things with the audience's 
eyes, end get those qualities. You said, 
'What, is it you love about films?' Filmmaking is 
in some way an act of love. It's generosity; 
it's believing that the audience will laugh at 
what you wanted them to laugh at. That they will 
understand a .joke even if it's understated, 
and that you don't need to over-clerify things - 
they will want to understand, and they will 
understand. The greatest joy of filmmaking is 
the joy of giving something to someone, 
or sharing something with someone, 
or presenting something to somebody. 
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EL DESEO PRESENTS A FILM BY PEDRO ALMODOVAR 

“Penelope Cruz as beguiling as ever” 

DAVE CALHOUN, TIME OUT 

‘Luxuriously beautiful” “Delicious 
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COMING 



onedotzero, the film festival dedicated exclusively to the outer limits of digital 
media, is returning to the BFI Southbank from September 9-13 for more 
adventures in motion. 

This year promises 'a stimulating package of dynamic compilations and 
new cinematic expressions, sensory installations, in-depth creative insights 
and parties into the night. 1 


That means a compelling range of cutting edge shorts; a focus on our 
fascination with the city; a celebration of award-winning production company 
Partizan; and a special section for new British talent. You'll also be able to 
engage in creative workshops, panel events and live audiovisual performances. 

For more info on what's going down, check out www.onedotzero.com . 



The End of the Road festival kicks off at the Larmer Tree Gardens in Dorset 
from September 11-13, and we'll be there rocking the cinema tent. We've got an 
awesome line-up, including ex-cover films Mesrine and Let The Right One In, 
alongside pre-release previews of Le Donk, ATP. Three Miles North of Molkom 
and The Cove. We're going back and revisiting three of our favourite docs of the 
year - Encounters at the End of the World, The Age of Stupid and the brilliant 



Sounds Like Teen Spirit - as well as introducing the kids to some Miyazaki and 
Pixar classics. There's also an exclusive event with filmmaker Stephen Frears. 
and Future Shorts are returning for a second year with a dream-like selection 
of films Inspired by 'Adventure'. If you're lucky enough to have a ticket, we'll see 
you there. Thanks to Warp Films, Optimum. Metrodome. Indie Screenings, Disney, 
Warner Music Entertainment and Momentum for hooking us up with the films. 
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DVD & Blu-ray Out Now 


www.bfi.org.uk/theflipside 


available at amazon.co.uk 
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Legendary British horror 
filmmaker Pete Walker 
(Frightmare, House of Whipcord) 
directs this colourful, low budget 
homage to the gangster thriller. 
Also includes Pete Walker’s pulp 
thriller The Big Switch. 
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“Fuck, she’s great.” 

Peter Sarsgaard's initial reaction on meeting 
Carey Mulligan turned out to be prophetic. 
Because Carey Mulligan is fucking great So 
fucking great that when the film premiered at 
an otherwise lacklustre Sundance in early 2009, 
she instantly became the ‘it face of the festival. 
Rocking a demon haircut (the mullet-gan?) and 
fresh style, critics compared her gamine beauty 
to Audrey Hepburn. The race was on to hunt this 
creature down and get a camera in her face. 

But we've never really liked to be part of the crowd. 
Rather than head into the eye of the storm, we turned to 
the people who were right there beside Mulligan as she 
started that journey towards global stardom - director 
Lone Scherfig, and co-star Peter Sarsgaard - to give 
us the real stoiy on just who, exactly, this girl Is. But first, 
some context. 




Carey Mulligan is 24-years-old. She lives in London. Her 
middle name is Hannah. She started acting at Woldingham 
School after seeing Pete Postlethwarte on stage in 
Scaramouche Jones. She thought she'd been watching 
a large cast perform this story of an ageing clown close 
to death, but when Postlethwaite came out alone at the 
end she was inspired. “That night,” she's said, “I thought, 


Back at school and now student head of drama, she 
put in a call to actor and screenwriter Julian Fellowes, 
who'd given a talk at Woldingham. Fellowes hooked her 
up with the right people, which led to an appearance in 
a TV adaptation of Pride & Prejudice. Like many of the 
new generation of young British actors, Carey has mixed 
TV, theatre and film work ever since. Indeed, this brave 
new world is a small one - Mulligan has already performed 
alongside fellow YBAs Andrea Riseborough, in Never 
Let Me Go. and Aaron Johnson, in The Greatest, both 


“I had a ridiculous enthusiasm and no cool at all,” is how 
she's described her early days. But right from the start 
she knew that it was acting or bust. “I didn't really have 
another option,” she’s said, “because otherwise I would 
have ended up going to university, and that would have 
been a waste of time and money because there was 
nothing I really wanted to do apart from act.” Even so, 

An Education has taken things to the next level - a first 
lead role, and a first taste of the exposure, publicity and 
pressure that comes with it. “I'd never played one of these 
big parts before in anything,” she admitted at Sundance, 
“and I’d newer had an experience where I felt like if anything 
went wrong it would all be my fault.” 

But everything went right. Carey puts in a career-making 
performance as Jenny, a young girt in early '60s suburbia 
given a crash course In the cruelties of adult life. So good 
Is her performance that the film’s scriptwriter, Nick Hornby, 
admitted to director Lone Scherfig, “Who cares about 
the pile of novels that I wrote? I'm going to bin them. I'll 
be the man who wrote the film that was Carey Mulligan's 
breakthrough.”® 



Scherfig herself describes Mulligan as “a wonderful, 
wonderful actress." But more than that, her first Instinct 
was that she was somebody who could carry a film. “There 
were obviously a lot of girls who could do the part," she 
says, ‘but she was someone that you would want to look 
at for a very long time, and who had this combination 
of fragility and strength. And she's somebody that you 
immediately care for when you look at her." 

Peter Sarsgaard's relationship with Carey stretches back 
a little further. He'd been attached to the film as executive 
producer when Beeban Kidron was slated to direct, before 
she left to pursue Hippie Hippie Shake . He'd seen Carey's 
initial casting sessions, and although impressed, he also 
had a few doubts. “My concern at the beginning was 
always, like, she seemed so much older than her years," 
he admits. “And of course that's the thing th 
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Once on set, the pair clicked. Mulligan has said of 
Sarsgaard, "Working with Peter on An Education, 

I learned a lot about not caring what people think. Peter 
is the hardest person in the world to embarrass. He tries 
everything, and that's what's so great about working with 
him." He returns the compliment ‘She's great. I ended up 
doing The Seagull with her on Broadway afterwards, so 
obviously I like acting with her. She’s fun," he says. ‘She's 
game. She's not an acting prude. She's willing to explore 
the unusual. She's willing to have it go outside the box - 
she's not stuck to being Audrey Hepburn, she's Willing to 
be more deviant than that" 


Deviant? That sounds interesting. ‘She's like that good girl 
who's willing to explore other things," he explains. “Versus, 
like, a lot of actresses are not good girls so there's no 
tension in them doing something that's slightly out of the 
norm because you think, 'Oh, that's not unusual for her. 
I'm sure last night she did an eight-ball and a three-way.' 
But with Carey, you certainly don't think that, and it makes 
her actions meaningful because she doesn't seem like the 
kinda girl who would just randomly do something." 


Ill 


Scherfig puts it slightly differently, explaining that Carey's 
very English demeanour allowed her to catch the other 
actors off guard. "Peter, Alfred Molina, Emma Thompson and 
Olivia Williams all reacted a little bit the same way because 
they were more experienced," she explains, ‘then once they 
started performing with her they could feel that they were 
getting much more in return, more exploration from her, than 
they had imagined. Because she's such a sweet girl, such 
a good girl, and very orderly and pretty and systematic, she 
underplays her strengths and her wit and her sensitivity 
because she wants to be professional before anything." 

Scherfig admits that she doesn't like to get too close 
to her actors, and she doesn’t give praise lightly - ‘It's a 
professional relationship. The film doesn't get better if you 
spend all weekend together or sit on the telephone crying 
all night long." But then, Mulligan seems to make a uniquely 
strong impression on just about everybody. “I can't wait 
to see what else she’ll do," says Scherfig. “It's amazing 
to see someone who is that grand a piano play more and 
more difficult tunes and get one new octave for each 
performance. It's really exciting." 



“A hilarious and uplifting reminder of the 

simple pleasures and exquisite pain of childhood... beautiful” 

Matt Bochenski, Little White Lies 


Heat Grazia News of the World London Lite 

“If I could roll this film out like a blanket and wrap myself 
up in it for eternity, I’d do it in an instant” 

On The Box 
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He may be a young, talented, British actor, but 
unlike his young, talented, British peers, Aaron 
Johnson is categorically and absolutely not in 
any of the Harry Potter films. “Yeah, thank God!" 
laughs the tousle-haired 19-year-old. Whereas 
plenty of fledgling British performers have relied 
on that particularly profitable franchise to 
establish a foothold in the biz, Johnson has got 
just as far flying solo. “I must've seen the first 
film, or the first two, and that was it. I’ve not 
seen any more. I’m not really a fan. I’ve never 
even read the books. It's not really for me." 

Johnson is rushed off his feet on the final day of shooting 
horror thriller Chatroom (“There are a lot of running shots, 
and lots of animals screaming"), but he's happy to discuss 
what is about to turn into a very interesting year. If you're 
a 1 3-year-old girl, you'll most likely recognise Johnson as 
the teen heartthrob who triggered a thousand crushes as 
Robbie in Angus, Thongs and Perfect Snogging ; except, 
you probably w 
actor. "With the straight hair, and all clean and proper, 
le heartthrob thing .. . 


You sense genuine embarrassment from the vaguely 
cockney-sounding former child actor as he discusses 
the reaction - particularly female - to the role that made 
casting directors sit up and grab a phone. “It was kind 
of mad, because Sugar mag and Bliss wanted to do this 
sort of poster type thing. And I was fighting against it," he 
continues. “I don't wanna be like Zac Efron. I mean, it's fine, 
and some guys are really happy about the girls and they've 
got that little fan base. But it's just embarrassing, really." 

So if he's not from Harry Ritter and he's not a teen 
heartthrob, who is this opinionated young man? Well, 
he's been acting since the age of six, he's having the time 
of his life doing what he loves, and he's been making the 
papers thanks to a controversial love affair (we'll get to that 
later). He's also, resolutely, his own man. “I don't want to 
be the next anyone, just myself," he insists on a number of 
occasions - and, so far, Johnson's increasingly varied and 
intriguing career choices mark him out as a real talent. ® 



Roles in theatre and TV dramas, including the BBC's 
lauded Feather Boy, peppered an otherwise unremarkable 
upbringing. School was never really a priority: the former 
High Wycombe inhabitant quit education at the tender age 
of 1 5 to fully pursue an acting career. “But I wasn't really 
Ch," Johnson points out. “I was working through 
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And at school they didn't really want me there anyway, si 
I'd get kicked out most of the time.” 
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have a back-up plan because I'd be fucked,” he explains. 
“People always say, 'You should have a Plan B, you 
should've done your studies at school.' But I knew what 
I wanted to do. If you have a back-up plan, you fall back 
on it. I'll fight any way I can to keep doing what I want to 
do.” The gamble, though, seems to be paying off. Angus, 
Thongs and Perfect Snogging “really helped push me out 
and through to other filmmakers, “and Johnson has two 
big flicks about ready to storm the film circuit. 

The first is Nowhere Bov . Directed by artist Sam Taylor 
Wood, and scripted by Controls Matt Greenhalgh, 
Nowhere Boyfinds Johnson playing ayoung John Lennon 
in a quasi origins story. Smothered by his mother (Anne- 
Marie Duff) and Aunt Mimi (Kristin Scott Thomas), the film 
charts Lennon’s desperate escape into art and music, 
and his eventual, fortuitous meeting with Paul McCartney 
(played by Thomas Sangster). 

Lennon proving to be “the most interesting character to 
portray." But the film has already made Daily Mail headlines 
for its behind-the-scenes scandal. ‘Taylor Wood drives 
her teenage lover home after romantic dinner date', the 
tabloid screamed salaciously back in May, reporting that 
the 42-year-old director and her young leading man had 
gone public at the Cannes Rim Festival about a post-shoot 
romanced Johnson, however, is disinterested in any of the 
gossip that might be polluting the papers or the internet. 

“I avoid Googling. I stay away from any reports and stuff," 
he says. ’I'd rather not be anxious and paranoid of what 
people comment on and what people say. I don’t follow 
any of that. Somebody might tell me a couple of little 
details, but apart from that. . . ” 


After Nowhere Boy, Johnson again takes the lead in 
the much anticipated Kick-Ass . Having successfully 
convinced director Matthew Vaughan that he was 
American ("I fell off my chair when I was told [he's a Brit], 
His American accent is pitch perfect and he can bloody 
well act," effused Vaughan), Johnson stars as a lonely 
high school student who decides to become a superhero 
- despite a lack of any distinguishing powers. Promising 
hilarity, guts and all-out action, audiences were wowed 
by a natty preview trailer aired at this year’s Comic-Con 
(seriously, Google it). This could - and should - be the 
film that gets Johnson well and truly noticed. 

Just don’t expect him to relocate to Hollywood any 
time soon. “If I had a choice of a place to live, I'd probably 
go and live in Italy or abroad somewhere," he muses. 
“Like the south of France or Spain. Not fucking LA. 
Hollywood is not a place to fucking live. It's just too 
business oriented for me. It's fine if you want to get 
a job. It's just the environment; it's not for me." 


For now, Johnson is busy finishing Chatroom, the latest 
offering from Ringu director Hideo Nakata. Filled with 
trippy visuals, the film follows an online community who 
bully each other into carrying out questionable behaviour. 
“It's shot like a parallel universe," Johnson clarifies. 
“You've got this online world that's all exciting, and a 
vision of what the online world would bok like. So we're 
all in the same room together, yet we can't actually see 


So: young, talented, British... and on the path to 
something big. But does Johnson have a game plan? 
Or will he continue to bowl ever onward and upward in 
his own inimitable way? “I just really wanna make good 
films, find interesting roles and work with really fantastic 
directors," the actor says, citing Quentin Tarantino as 
his all-time favourite, and expressing a desire to work 
opposite Gary Oldman. “There are a lot of actors I 
obviously look up to and watch," he says. “But I don't 
aspire to be anyone but myself." ® 
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When Katie Jarvis won the Best British 
Performance award at Edinburgh this year, 
she didn’t need to thank God, or her hairdresser 
or any of the acceptance speech regulars. 

She needed to thank her boyfriend for being 
a pain in the arse. 

Because if Katie's boyfriend wasn't a pain in the arse, 
they wouldn't argue so much. And if they didn't argue so 
much, she wouldn't have been mouthing off at him across 
the platform of Tilbury Town train station in 2008. And if 
she hadn’t been mouthing off at him across the platform 
of Tilbury Town train station in 2008, the casting assistant 
for Andrea Arnold's Fish Tank would never have noticed 
her. And if the casting assistant for Andrea Arnold's Fish 
Tank had never noticed her, the landscape of young British 
actors would look subtly but vitally different. 

‘I was one of them people that always wished that I could 
act, but never thought I actually would because my parents 
couldn't afford to send me to drama school,” she says. 

“I just used to look at it and think, ‘Yeah, that's a dream. 
It's not gonna happen.' But it did happen, and it is a dream 
because I don't think it'll happen to anyone else.” 


Katie's story is so unlikely, so weighed down by ridiculous 
extremes of chance and good fortune that you ralf jipect 
Richard Curtis to be lurking in the backgrour^ Rucked 
off the streets of Essex with no acting experience, Katie 
has seen her face plastered across billboards, her name 
celebrated in exalted circles and her debut film nominated 
for the prestigious Palme d'Or. 




Fish Tank is the second feature from writer/director Andrea 
Arnold, whose hard-bitten debut, Red Road, catapulted 
her into the front line of young, socially conscious British 
filmmakers. Fish Tank is a worthy successor, shot entirely 
on location in Essex, where the urban sprawl of London 
gives way to the wide open spaces where the Thames 
meets the sea. Here we meet Mia, a volatile 1 5-year-old, 
all mouth, attitude and earrings. She prowls the streets 
looking (we assume) for trouble, until it becomes clear 
that Mia - friendless, bored and frustrated - is really just 
looking fora connection, a way out of her own alienation. 
She finds that connection, dangerously, in Connor (Michael 
Fassbender), her mother’s new boyfriend, who likes what 
he sees beneath the perma-scowl and sharp tongue. 
Shooting documentaiy style, and capturing the raw beauty 
of this concrete jungle, Arnold builds to a painful climax 
that will throw Mia's world into disarray. S® 
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ause pail of me thought t 
) I could have just give up. 
; saying, 'No, keep going, 


;mtiny (and 


old, a girl who is likely to attract the same sc 
criticism) as Mia herself. There's no getting 
that Katie is a tabloid story waiting to happen. Correction 
Katie is a tabloid story that's already happened. Shortly 
before Fish Tank debuted at the Cannes Rim Festival, 
Katie, then only 1 7, gave birth to her first daughter, Lily 
May. Given that juicy piece of gossip, not to mention an 


But it's the differences between herself and Mia that 
the actress is, understandably, keen to emphasise. The 
danger for Katie is that people look at who she is, not 
what she's achieved, and refuse to see her as anything 


parody of the Essex girl 


i than just another Mia playing hers 


; tempting to write Katie off as a futile experiment determi ned tc 


reputation . 


i nothing I 


in't just want to do parts like that. I want to experiment 
i different things - older people, younger people, 
nt to do a bit of everything. And hopefully I'll be able 


people out 


'Where 


Mia by showing I 


line of young British actors often seems to chum out i 
middle-class kids with clipped accents, wide eyes an. 
cheeks, Katie has got the authentic, unmistakeable er 
of real life. She's a normal person teaching herself tc 
what the drama kids do. And do it better. 


the different things I can do, and th 
need to go to no acting school or c 
do it naturally because I can. At th 
saying to my agent that I don’t war 
my next film," she continues, “'cos i 
I'm like Mia, and I think that peopl 
a book by its cover. Just because I 


moment I’m actually 
nothing like Mia for 
ot of people do think 
shouldn't be judging 
re lived in Essex all m; 


Mia at all.' 


You don't need to worry about Stanis 


Jarvis method: “I found it 


i go along 1 


her changing, 


beginning to be shaped 


But it wasn't all fun . 
were times when 1 1 
because I found H h 


and advised, groomed and polished. She’s beginning i 
develop the slick self-awareness she'll need to survive 
of innocence. 


i that, inevitably, will 


I then I didn't do nothing for i 


then I went to doing Fish Tank Monday to Saturday, 1 2 
hours a day, which was quite tiring. But from day one, 
as soon as I got into it, I just thought to myself, 'I've got 
to do it now. They've chose me; I can't just walk away 
now. That's it.' So thinking of it like that helped me, and 


But for Katie, it's about more than just the career now, 
anyway. “I'm exerted about everything that's going on wit 
Fish Tank and what might be happening for the future,” 
she says. “But at the same time, I am nervous because 
I suppose I'm a bit worried about everything. It's not just 


: properly.' 


’s stories converge. In the 
alk into a dance audition only 
; in silent self-disgust. Katie, 
requirement to dance at her 


I feel like I've had to grow up quick obviou 
Tank and then having my baby," she says, 
more conviction: “But I'm loving every min 


to freeze i 


unlike Mia, she found ' 


Turn to page 68 to see Fish Tank i 
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Harry 

Treadaway 
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There's something about Harry. Some tension. 
Some static, stalled energy. He’s like a hot rod 
with the handbrake on, wheels spinning, engine 
screaming, waiting for a single flick of a switch 
then - bam! - off like a rocket. And it's coming. 
It's coming. 

You won't find him grandstanding in lead roles (well, not 
yet anyway), but look over the shoulder of Brit film's young 
stars, and there's Harry Treadaway, in the shadows, being 

He made his debut in Keith Fulton and Louis Pepe's brilliant 
oddity Brothers of the Head in 2005. Television followed, 
but not the cool stuff that gets you noticed. Then came 
Control, the hippest film of 2007, in which Harry played Joy 
Division drummer Stephen Morris. You could tell he was the 
drummer because Harry mostly stood in the background 
and kept his mouth shut. Now he's got a key role in Andrea 
Arnold's Fish Tank. But j ust as he's ready to step into the 
limelight, along comes Katie Jarvis to hog all the headlines. 





Not that he planned it this may, but Harry's career is an 
object lesson in patient, educated choices. Interspersed 
with credibility building indie work was a role in Gil Kenan's 
City of Ember - a studio aside that put Harry in league 
with the likes of Bill Murray and Tim Robbins. Next year is 
a sojourn (maybe it's a pilgrimage) to New York, to start 
work on rehearsals for Edward Albee's new play. For Harry, 
you put the craft first, the career second, and you leave the 
rest to take care of itself. 

His background could scarcely be more different to Fish 
Tank co-star Katie Jarvis. He grew up in a tiny village in 
Devon - peace, quiet, open spaces, lambs to feed. He 
used to dress up and entertain the family, who wisely 
figured that this sort of behaviour was more acceptable 
in big cities. They packed him off to London at 18, to 
drama school, to find his fortune. SS 


Within months, he’d landed the lead role in Brothers of the 
Head - or half of it at least, alongside his brother, Luke - 
as a Siamese twin with dreams of being a rock star. But if 
it sounds like success came too easily, he's at pains to play 
it down. “That was the first audition I’d ever had, but it was 
a purely, completely random chance of getting it. I'd written 
my name down on some student notice board that paired 
me up with someone who was already out auditioning for 
roles. It was three years too early - it wasn't a time when 
I thought I was going to do anything." 

As with Katie's experience of being spotted on the street, 
luck played its part in Harry's career kickstart. But at the 
same time, isn't he exactly the kind of drama school kid 
who'll always be privileged over somebody like her? He 
doesn't see it that way. "I sometimes find that as soon as 
you mention 'drama school', people assume that there’s 
some sort of golden rulebook that you come out with," he 
says. “But I've spent the last few years trying to forget a 
lot of things, especially for filming, because you don't really 
need a load of theories running around your head while 
you’re pretending to be someone else. And that's what 
it is, isn't it? I think it's fantastic for theatre training, for 
voice and stuff like that; I don't think it gives you anything 



Harry, at least, is almost entirely free of the baggage 
with which drama school can weigh you down; the 


introspection, the self-analysis, the bullshit Instead, he's 
endearingly off-the-cuff, unplanned and unstructured. 
His mantra is 'keep creative', keep pushing beyond your 
comfort zone to stay sharp and engaged. ‘I think you've 
got to," he says. “Acting, you're always part of somebody 
else's bigger vision, even though you work as hard as you 
can to make it seem like yours. But at the end of the day 
it's always somebody's bigger thing. For me, personally, 

I love doing my own creative stuff - that keeps me feeling 
good, feeling alive." 


Harry's creative stuff is song writing and photography, 
“but all within my own bedroom." Outside of his bedroom, 
he's just co-directed his first short film with a bunch of 
friends, a project that he describes as 'fascinating'. “It was 
a no-budget production," he explains. “We spent £600 
on insurance and that was it. Then we pulled favours and 
got a really amazing little team together." As it happens, 
Harry's brief history with short film is an illustrious one. 
He starred in Love You More, a brilliant short set in 1978 
about a pair of schoolkids who buy the new Buzzcocks 
single then go home and shag. The talent involved is 
incredible: Harry stars alongside Andrea Riseborough; 
Sam Taylor- Wood directed; Patrick Marber wrote the 
screenplay; Seamus McGarvey fiddled with the lights. 

That's Harry all over - focussed on small, innovative 
projects alongside great collaborators. “I've been incredibly 
lucky, if I look back and think about the directors and actors 
I've worked with and the projects that I've done," he admits. 
“There's not one that I'd take out and go, ‘I wish I hadn't 
done that.' They all have had a major impact on me. And 
the directors and actors have just been ridiculous," he 
continues. “I've learned a lot from the people I've worked 
with, and all I hope to do is work on projects that I believe 
in and work in a heart-felt way, you know? Keep my head 
down and keep working on whatever I want to do." 

That's not to say he won't enjoy the benefits of success. 
He might not be a household name yet, but he's certainly 
starting to experience the upsides of being an actor. 
“There's been a few invitations to parties - that does 
come with it, I suppose. And definitely, anyone would be 
stupid not to enjoy it," he says. So where does he go? VIP 
events? Premieres? Exclusive nightclubs? “Me and my 
mate went to the ballet the other day. I wouldn't have gone 
there if I hadn't got tickets. That was great.” 

Amazingly, the paps seem to have missed him stumbling 
out of the ballet at 2am. And they're not going to get too 
many other opportunities. “I wouldn't start hunting down 
things to go to,” says Harry. “If you open an envelope, 

I think you know in your heart whether you'd go to that 
yourself anyway, or whether you're just going because you 
think it's cool. It's something to take note of each time," 
he continues. “I would hate to ever forget how lucky I am, 
because I damn well know it.” ® 

Turn to page 68 to see Fish Tank reviewed. 
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The new generation of British stars are an 
eclectic bunch. There’s no more segregation - 
they move fluidly between big budget television 
and low budget film, between stage, screen and 
shorts. But none of them capture the multimedia 
aesthetic of the twenty-first century quite like 
Riz Ahmed. 


It's been a long, strange trip. Riz lived a lifetime before 
he broke through in Michael Winterbottom's The Road 
To Guantanamo in 2006 at the age of 24. He grew up 
in North London, hanging out with “a lot of rudeboyand 
gangster types", doing things he doesn’t really talk about, 
but also using music as a way of keeping the creative 
fires burning. “Growing up in the area I did was quite 
a headfuck for me, seeing some of the things my brother 
and cousins were connected to," he remembers, “then 
going to this good school." Just as Riz MC was making 
a name for himself on pirate radio, he got a scholarship 
to Merchant Taylors, an independent boys school perched 
regally on the right side of the tracks. 65 
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From Merchant Taylors, Riz continued to straddle (and 
to struggle with) two different worlds. After school came 
a place at Oxford to study PPE, but the feeling of being 
caught in a cultural crossfire led to a strong sense of 
alienation. “After my first month there I got really depressed 
and started smoking weed a lot and kind of going, 'This 
is not me'," he explains. “I was going around making lists 
on pieces of paper: 'Okay, this is what would be happening 
for me if I stayed in London doing my pirate radio slots; 
this is what’s good about going to Oxford.'" 

To keep himself together he set up a club night, Hit 
& Run, whieh became the focal point for a crowd that 
he could finally feel part of. Looking back on Oxford from 
a distance, he's reflective. “I feel like some of the friends 
I made there are precious to me," he says. “If people can 
relate to that headfuck, it's like going through trauma 
together - it's like we were all in that plane crash. We 
crash landed, but we landed." 
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After uni, Riz turned to acting school. But the publicity 
that accompanied the release of Road To Guantanamo 
and, after it, The Path To 9/1 1. brought new problems. 
Riz was grist to the mill of a media machine obsessed with 
modern, multicultural Britain. When an Oxford educated 
Asian rapper/actor from North London fell out of the sky, 
he was hungrily seized upon as a symbol of this new, 
ethnically diverse, culturally assimilated country. But Riz 
himself didn't want to be a symbol of anything. 

“I've always had people hanging labels on me," he says 
with obvious frustration. “It's an obsession, especially in 
the UK It's like everything has to be put somewhere, and 
that's something that really put my back up in lots of ways. 
It's something I've struggled with for a long time and still 
do, really. I wrote a song called 'Radar*, which is all about 
social stereotyping and stuff - I've still not exorcised that 
headfuck really." 


In reality, it's incredibly difficult to apply any label to Riz 
because he’s constantly evolving. Although he continues 
to appear in carefully chosen and consistently high quality 
independent films - most recently Eran Creevy's superior 
British gangster yam Shifty , and Sally Potter's Rage - his 
main focus over the last year has been a residency at 
London's Southbank Centre. 

The Southbank Centre and Riz are perfectly matched. 
Outwardly assimilated comfortably among the middle- 
classes, they're both dedicated to cutting-edge art and 
culture. Riz got involved as an Emerging Artist in Residence 
when he was one of 16 acts selected by Nitin Sawhney 
to produce a series of new works. Alongside Riz, there 
were Greek violinists, Goth rockers, beatboxers and 
Kathak dancers. 

“I like my days, man, because it's just random and it’s 
good to do loads of different things. I've got a short 
attention span, which is good because that's the way 
films are going," he laughs. 

Along with his first album, 2006's satirical Post-9/1 1 
Blues, Riz's early film work consciously spoke to racial 
stereotypes and questions of ethnicity. "I used to think, 

'It'd be great to work with so-and-so director on this big 
film but is it kicking down doors,' you know?" But now, 
he says, “My intention is to represent myself. It's not the 
reason I'm doing this, to represent 'my people' or fight 
for a cause or that kind of thing. Ultimately I want to 
transcend this, and I think it's important that these things 
are transcended. The Holy Grail is that you've just got a 
guy in a film, he happens to be Asian, his name's 'Shifty' 
or whatever. And when you get to that point, I think that 
whole burden of representation evaporates. That's the 
hope. It's hard, man, but I think we're getting there, and 
hopefully things like Shifty are a stepping-stone towards 
that colour blindness.” 
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Riseborough 
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It's a paradoxical aspect of our relationship 
with actors that what we value most in these 
serial pretenders is the ability to project truth, 
or at least a version of it. Fortunately, projecting 
truth has never been a problem for Andrea 
Riseborough, whose four-year post-RADA 
career is crammed with roles in which she 
has immersed herself so fully that at times 
she seems to disappear altogether. 

Being photographed on the roof of LW Lies' office, she's 
still half-submerged in character, sporting an impressive 
bouffant fdo and spray tan that are a million miles from 
her natural, pale look. "I'm so sorry that I'm orange," she 
exclaims. “I’ve been totally Tangoed!” She's raced straight 
from the Dagenham shoot of the '60s-set We Want Sex. 
with hair and make-up intact It's an example of the fast 
paced determination that's seen her enjoy barely a day 
off since 2006. 


Back then, in the cult TV drama Party Animals, she was 
one of several of the cast members to go on to bigger 
things. But for Riseborough, the real coming out ball was 
on stage in the National Theatre's 2006 New Connections 
season, which saw her astound audiences alongside 
Andrew Garfield and new Doctor Who, Matt Smith. 

That showcase for new writing offered the first indication 
of the extraordinary versatility on show in Thatcher biopic 
The Long Walk To Fnchlev . and Civil War epic The Devil's 
Whore. She's equivocal on whether it was the scale 
of those TV projects, which would once have been the 
preserve of the big screen, that attracted her. 

“The thing you sniff out as an actor," she says, “is the 
project, the material.” She pauses, as she olten does when 
she wants to be certain her words reflect what she really 
believes. “I can't say that I've ever been part of anything 

she laughs. “So I've been drawn to Peter Flannery scripts 
[The Devil’s Whore ] and Tony Saint scripts [The Long Walk 
To Finchley] because these are brilliant pillars of British 
television writing. And that's the basis, the starting point: 
great writing attracts brilliant directors, actors, casting 
directors, DPs and designers.” S© 
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MANERO 

A sociopathic dancer will stop at nothing to win 
a talent contest and national exposure in one of 
the darkest chapters in Chile's modem history. 

Chilean director Pablo Larrain shows an 
astonishing use of cinematic technique in only 
his second film. Critics raved about both the film 
and its star, Alfredo Castro, with Uncut calling 
the film "a highly original portrait of a sociopath 
in a corrupt, festering, morally bankrupt 
society... compulsive viewing." 

Tony Manero is a brave, multi-layered 
thriller that is tragic, blackly humorous, 
and utterly compelling. 
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Sunday 22nd November 

Symphony Hall, 
Birmingham 
thsh.co.uk 0121 780 3333 

Tuesday 24th November 

The Bridgewater Hall, 
Manchester 
bridgewater-hall.co.uk 0161 907 9000 
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Friday 27th November 

Dome, 

Brighton 

brightondome.org 01273 709 709 

Wednesday 2nd December 

The Queen's Hall, 
Edinburgh 

thequeenshall.net 0131 668 2019 


Sunday 29th & Monday 30th November 

Cadogan Hall, London 

cadoganhall.com : 020 7730 4500 

xxxx 

Buy Tickets online from seetickets.com 

24 hour credit card hotline 08700 603 777 

A Mean Fiddler and Regular Music presentation by arrangement with William Morris Agency 
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Ed Hogg isn’t your run-of-the-mill, everyday The 30-year-old Doncaster native hadn’t wanted to be 

movie star. Yes, he's the luminous lead in trippy an actor to begin with, anyway. Hailing from Yorkshire 

mindbender White Liahtnin ' (“I'm so proud of - and still in possession of a distinctive northern lilt — 
it. You feel like you’ve been through something the young Hogg had his eye on an altogether cooler 
when you watch it”), and yes, he's shagged profession. “I wanted to be in a band. I was in a band 
Carrie Fisher (on-screen, for a scene that - when I was at school,” he reveals, before divulging said 

infamously - had him guzzling champagne by band's name (not without a whiff of nostalgic pride) as 

the bucket-load backstage and then vomiting 'Romo King'. "So I was about 1 8 and that's all I wanted 
post-clinch). to do.” But the world of rock was not for him. One gap 

year and a jettisoned plan to attend university later, and 
But Hogg isn’t like all the other fledgling Hollywood Hogg “fell Into acting" when his sister decided to dabble 

ankle-biters. For a start, he's currently working in a pub in am dram. “I’ve not looked back since, really." ® 

on Tottenham Court Road. “I don't know about being 
a Hollywood star," the actor laughs as we point out his 
peculiar predicament, “but yes, I'm still working in a pub. 

At the moment I've got no bloody moneyl" 
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But wait. What was that about shagging Carrie Fisher? 
Raying Cher to Hogg's Sonny in White Lightnin', Fisher 
is equally electric as her British co-star. The film takes the 
topsy-turvy life of mountain dancer Jesco White and runs 
off with it Into the dark recesses of a crazed, drug-addled 
imagination. As Jesco, Hogg found himself starkers (apart 
from a masking- taped sock in a particularly sensitive area) 
and simulating lovemaking with the former Princess Leia 
T must've watched Star Wars a million times growing up 
- 1 mean, it's on every Christmas," the actor sighs, before 
adding with typical northern candour: “It was wonderful 
to meet her, she was absolutely fab." 


White Lightnin ' marks Hogg's first lead role after a 
slew of supporting appearances in the likes of Nicholas 
Nicklebv. Allie and Brothers of the Head . Even then he 
dazzled, looking out from the Corners of scenes with his 
big round eyes, burning with quiet intensity. Lightnin' 
remains an opportunity with which he seems stunned 
to have been gifted. Take this: when asked if the sinister 
material resulted in a difficult or draining shoot, Hogg 
fumbles, initially stumped by the question. “It's my first 
kind of major lole in a film, and when I look back now I just 
remember it being brilliant,” he admits. “It was a bit tiring, 
there were long days. But it was more thrilling than anything 
else, I was so excited. I mean, I was nervous, but just very, 
very excited to be involved in something like that.” 

The role is an actor's dream - requiring a certain degree 
of teeth gnashing and screaming, but also a subtler, 
gentler touch that keeps the film (and the character) 
from teetering into the realm of absurdity. Hogg gets high, 
threatens men twice his size with firearms, and confronts 
Fisher in the showerwith a broken bottle before turning 
the makeshift weapon on himself in a blood-gu shingly 
graphic scene. 

But ask him about any ‘method’ to his acting madness, 
and Hogg is characteristically frank. “I don't think of my 
relatives dying or anything like that,” he explains. ‘But 
you do have to get yourself into that kind of mind-space. 
[Director] Dominic Murphy had this technique called 'high 
knees’, where I'd jump on the spot for three minutes, and 
then I'd scream and shout a bit at the top of my voice. 
And then you'd p|ay the scene. It's a bit embarrassing, 
but it really works to get you to a certain place.” 


Like most actors, Hogg cut his teeth in the theatre. 

In 2002, he graduated from the Royal Academy of 
Dramatic Art in London. He quickly earned rave reviews 
and an lan Charleson Award nomination for his part 
in Woyzeck at the Gate Theatre. Working on the stage 
and in film (as well as down the pub), Hogg remains 
philosophical about the differences between them. “I like 
being in film, I like going to watch a film, and I'm in it, and 
going 'wow'," he says. “But, actually, I think doing the 
physical kind of acting, being on stage, is better. Because 
it's happening, it's instant, there and then ail the time.” 

He remains particularly close to acclaimed theatre 
director Daniel Kramer, who he's worked with on 
numerous occasions. “Theatre-wise, I like working with 
Daniel,” he explains. “I like to do what he wants to do - 
he always does exciting stuff. I don't know what would 
be my dream job. At the moment I'm really enjoying being 
in British independent films and doing exciting things. Just 
to be doing that more, really. To play interesting parts.” 

Just don't expect him to turn into the next Hugh Grant. 

“I tend to get cast in edgier roles, edgier people,” the actor 
says. “I don't really get many romantic leads. So I guess 
those are the parts I'll play for a little while. I like doing 
anything, I just like having a go, you know?” 


Looking to the future, Hogg has Bunny and the Bull 
already wrapped and set for release later this year. 
Directed by Paul King of Mighty Boosh fame, Hogg plays 
Stephen, a young man who takes an imaginary road trip 
inside his apartment, based on mementos and memories 
of a European trek from years before. It's a brilliant, surreal 
British comedy of the like that hasn't been seen for a long 
time, maybe ever. Released by the redoubtable Warp X, 
it puts Hogg in the vanguard of new British film. 

After that Is Ollie Kepler's Expanding Purple World, which 
the actor describes as “a sweet film, kind of odd, British.” 
And if that's not enough, when shooting wraps on Purple 
World, Hogg will head back to the National Theatre for a 
stint in Our Class. “You've just got to work when you can 
and do as much as possible,” Hogg says. Something tells 
us that won't include the pub for much longer 
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Of all the things you might want to know about 
Rachel Hurd-Wood, one thing in particular 
stands out Is Hugh Laurie really her uncle? 
“No, not at all!” she replies immediately. “It’s 
so weird. I mean, where does that come from? 
My uncle lives in Wales and is an artist.” 

And so, once again, life proves that you can't believe 
everything you read on the internet. However, even a 
cursory look at Hurd-Wood's profile will tell you one 
undeniable fact: the Perfume actress and star o f Dorian 
Qrav is young. Exceptionally young, considering the size 
of the projects she's been involved with. 

Her career started at the age of 1 1 , when she was chosen 
to play Wendy in PJ Hogan's Peter Pan . And that was 
only seven years ago. “I think Wendy was my favourite 
character," says Hurd-Wood. “It's the part that's most like 
myself. At the time I couldn’t have been more right for that. 
Or rather, it couldn't have been more right for me." 


i. . . she was a nice middle-class girl with a penchant for 
asing shadows and being captured by pirates? “It was 
ch a bizarre experience. I was very shy as a child," Hurd- 
ood says. “I hadn't done anything very exciting then, 
lean, it was just a standard childhood. And then I was 
jcked from school to go to Australia K changed my life." 
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Hurd-Wood was born in Streatham before moving to 
Surrey with her parents when she was eight. Despite 
being almost unanimously described as an 'English rose', 
it's a moniker that seems to mildly irritate her, although 
as she says, “Fair enough. I can't really help it" The actress 
is, in fact, half Irish. Her father, Philip Hurd-Wood, is also 
an actor and voiceover artist who is “massively supportive’ 
of his daughter. ® 












However, looks aside, the most striking thing about 
Hurd-Wood is the strong ambivalence she displays 
towards her career. When asked it she would have 
become an actor had it not been for that lucky break 
at 1 1 , she replies, "Probably not. 1 want to teach or do 
speech therapy [she is currently doing a linguistics degree], 
maybe working with autistic children. K was never my goal 

Then again, Hurd-Wood admits that she is “really crap" 
at most things physical. “I’ve got stamina but 1 just can't 
do anything physical. When 1 did Peter Pan, all the flying 
and sword fighting things were done by the boys." Has 
she ever found that she is treated differently because she’s 
a woman? Is the acting world still a bastion of sexism? 
“You might get the odd comment, like 'Oh, can you do 

to be an actor," she continues. “If my career ends here then 
fine. It's just a path in life and I've had a damn good time." 

this scene in a bikini?'" she says. “But they're only joking. 
No one's ever been inappropriate. If someone was being 

After the enormous hype of Perfume, when Hurd-Wood 
was being touted as the next big thing by film critics and 
magazine editors alike, the teenager simply fell silent for 
a year. Wasn't she worried about the effect that would have 
on her profile? “I’m not bothered with my profile. Although 

1 had auditions [after Perfume] my heart wasn't really in it," 
she admits. “My primary focus has always been on school. 

1 wouldn’t describe myself as an actor. I'd describe myself 
as a student." 

And yet she has been exceptionally hard working. 

During her AS Levels she was doing publicity for Fterfume 

pissed off and 1 would take them up on it." 

The only behaviour that seems to really rile Hurd-Wood is 
when people act strangely towards her because of what 
she does for a living. “1 hate it when people are different 
towards me," she says. “You know, when people find out 
what 1 do, they'll ask me, 'So what have you been in? Who 
have you met that's famous?' Or they just ask me if I'm 
famous. And 1 find it so weird. 1 mean, Keira Knightley is 
gorgeous and famous so 1 can understand when people 
get excited when she walks into a room. But acting is just 
my job. 1 have friends who work much harder than me." 

before spending a month and a half away d 
A Level vear shootina Solomon Kane. And sh 
out with enviable grades. Even now, while s 
UCL, she's continued to juggle academic w 
shooting Dorian Gray, stating that she “woul 

unng her 
e still came 
tudying at 
'ork while 
d love to 

During her brief career, Hurd-Wood has starred abngside 
some of Britain's most established actors. Was it 
intimidating to work with major stars like Alan Rickman 
and Colin Firth when she was starting out? “1 really admire 

do more film stuff at Uni.” 

I 


Alan Rickman, 1 was so nervous to meet him. But I've never 
worked with anyone who's starry," she says. “1 mean, does 

QdB 


these actors as colleagues, rather than simply as a fan, 
helped her develop a rapport that most 1 6-year-olds can 

Her latest role sees Hurd-Wood in another faintly sinister 
period piece in which she plays a red haired, old world 
beauty. Is she worried about typecasting? “I'm sick of 
having red hair," she admits (she's naturally a brunette), 

“but people seem to like that aesthetic. 1 would really like 
to play someone contemporary as I've done lots of period 
pieces. 1 would love to play an American bimbo or a grimy 
Londoner. But I'm probably more suited in people's minds 
to playing a corseted victim. They think, ‘Oh right, she's 

only dream of. 

“It's funny," Hurd-Wood says. “After Perfume 1 hadn't seen 
Alan Rickman for about three months and then 1 saw him 
at an event So 1 came up behind him and started pulling 
on his sleeve, saying, 'Mr Rickman! Oh, Mr Rickman, I'm 
so excited to meet you!' He just turned round with this look 
of despair on his face. When he saw it was me he just 
laughed and told me to fuck off." ® 
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on die day of release, along with those we 
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then head to www.littlewhitelies.Co.u,k and 
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Back in the '90s, the naysayers 
reckoned Lord of the Rings was 
unfilmable. Wei, how about the 
story of giant prawn-like aliens 
who arrive on Earth seeking 
asylum? Ffeter Jackson obviously 
loves a challenge, and, in his role 
as producer, he's summoned the 
might of the special effects wizards 
at WETA to cast their spell over 
a reworking of NeOl Blomkamp 's 
2005 mock doc Aline fn Jobtirs. 

Through documentary 
flashback we learn that it's 20 
years since a giant spaceship 
ventured to our planet with a 
cargo of extra-terrestrial refugees. 
These unannounced visitors 
have since been integrated into 
South African society as an alien 
underclass, while their monolithic 
craft hovers mysteriously above 
the capital - an ominous portent 
of future conflict. 

With the world watching, 
and relations between species 
disintegrating, the government 


tasks a shadowy multinational to 
relocate the aliens to their new 
home in 'District 9' - little more 
than a shiny concentration camp. 
But their dastardly intentions 
are to find a way to harness the 
awesome power of the alien's 
biotech weaponry. Enter bumbling 
agent Wikus \hn De Merwe (Sharlto 
Copley) who gets contaminated 
with a mysterious substance during 
the botched dear-out, and soon 
sprouts an alien daw. 

On the run from his former 
employers, and desperate to halt 
his metamorphosis, he enters 
a lawless wasteland inhabited by 
Nigerian gangsters trading alien 
armoury with rioting 'prawns' 
addicted to tinned cat food. Darkly 
comic and disturbingly possible, 
Thansjormers this ain't... 

Early teaser trailers used the 
film's unusual setting to bamboozle 
audiences into thinking that District 
9 was an allegory for the failures 
of post-Apartheid South Africa, 


with added flashes of digitised 
carnage. But the origins of this 
project provide the real due for 
what to exped. After failing to 
secure backing for an adaptation 
of legendary sd-fi video game 
Halo, Blomkamp and Jackson 
have decided to show the studios 
what they missed, returning to 
the genre only this time rdeased 
from the creative shackles that an 
established franchise brings. 

And what a thrilling experience 
it turns out to be. Fiendishly plotted 
and with awesomely kinetic (and 
outrageously bloody) action scenes, 
Blomkamp announces himself in a 
major way, without letting the third 
act crescendo lose focus in a blur 
of noise. For while the look of his 
film's grungy tech rivals the distorted 
realms of Temtinator.- Saluation, it's 
always within a framework that 
support's a breakneck fight and 
flight story. 

District 9 joins Clouerfield on 
the short list of new age action 


movies fuelled by something 
close to auteur vision, a 
documentary sensibility and 
an open desire to defy genre 
pigeonholing. Managing to draw 
serious parallels with the way 
humans have the capacity to turn 
against each other, Blomkamp's 
film offers thought provoking thrills 
that have the audience rooting for 
CGI characters in a way George 
Lucas can only dream of. The stage 
might be set for a sequel, but the 
inevitable expectation and bigger 
budget (District 9 cost just $30m) 
mean it will have to go some to 
match the impact of a compelling 
modern classic. Dan Brightmore 

Anticipation. Purities Peter Jackson and 
lire WETA vnrkshap do little green men. while 
Neill Blomkamp has a point to prove. O 

Enjoyment Two hours fly by as if you're watching 
Alien or Tmrinshf for the first time. O 

In Retrospect The best sci-fi flick in years. © 
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FISH TANK 


DIRECTS] BY Ariiiiea Vi old 
STARRING KaliB Jawis. Mchael 
Pass bender, Hiny Tieato/ay 


Consider for a moment the title 
of Andrea Arnold's exhilarating 
second feature: Fish Tank . It 
comes loaded with the inference 
of restriction, of confinement, of 
repression, of outsiders looking 
down on a lesser species. It would 
have been a legitimate title for her 
previous film, Red Road, about 
a CCTV worker monitoring the 
actions of a man she once knew 

Yet during the first half hour 
of this new film - an electric and 
volatile dice of Thames estuary 
realism - Arnold's charactets appear 
to be experiencing the contrary. 
Their boundaries are non-existent; 
they thrive on spontaneity; they 
do as they please; they live in the 
moment, for better and for wotse. 

The film is about Mia (Katie 
Jarvis), a firebrand, hoodie-sporting 
15-yearold who, we're initially 
led to believe, prefers to use her 
head to fight rather than to think 
She lives in a pokey domicile on 
a grim high-rise estate with potty- 


mouthed younger sister Tyler 
(Rebecca Griffiths) and love-stricken 
mother Joanne (Kierston Warning), 
but spends most of her time in 
a deserted flat nearby where she 
privately teaches herself to dance. 

Casting adde unnecessary 
exposition, it's a testament to 
Arnold's undoubted skill as a 
filmmaker that she is able to 
give us an intimate feel for these 
characters' lives within thefiist 
three or four minutes of film. 

The perfectly chosen locations, 
the salty language and the tetse 
interactions between characters 
all drip with detail and texture. 

The equilibrium is tipped 
when strapping security guard 
Connor (Michael Fassbender) - 
the mysterious new love interest 
of Mia's mother - arrives on 
the scene. This is where the film 
earns its title as it evolves into a 
study of close co-habitation, and 
perhaps more importantly, how 
that proximity turns the place into 


a hotbed of psychological unrest. 
Any more detail about what actually 
occurs in the film would only 
impair its remarkable succession of 
genuinely disturbing and surprising 
developments, but it mostly concerns 
Connor's seemingly benign efforts 
to draw Mia from her shell. 

As was already hinted-at in 
Red Road, Arnold demonstrates 
an almost Hitchcockian ability 
to visualise encroaching danger 
and coiled emotion on screen. 

It's this that pushes Fish Tank into 
an altogether higher bracket of 
filmmaking. Some scenes are 
likely to be the most agonisingly 
tense you'll see in the cinema this 
year, as Arnold, with the aid of DP 
Robbie Ryan, doesn't so much film 
the action as assiduously tease out 
situations with the camera. Credit 
should also go to her actors, who 
give Arnold their all. Fassbender 
has never been better. Newcomer 
Jarvis effortlessly carries the film. 

But while Arnold's technique 


is muscular for sure, her writing 
still needs some fine-tuning. A 
subplot involving a sort-of love 
affair with Harry Tteadaway's 
grimy traveller feels extraneous, 
and Mia's strange desire to free his 
chained up horse is too pronounced 
a visual metaphor to sit next to 
the queasily curt realism of the 
film's remainder. But these are 
easily forgiven flaws in what is a 
lean, empathetic and dramatically 
credible portrait of desperation and 
desire on the cider-splashed streets 
of adolescence. Alan Mack 

Anticipation. Arnold's previous, MM, 
provod she v/as a talent to watch. O 

Enjoyment Engrossing and brilliantly made 
British drama. You feel Arnold could never 
make a bad film. © 

h Retrospect Doesn't quite place Arnold In 
the 'masterpiece' league, but certainly puts 
her in the top three or lour British filmmakers 
currently at work.© 
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(500) DAVS 
OF SUMMER 



Is this the best rom-com for 
blokes ever made? Directed 
by a man (Marc Webb), written 
by two more (Scott Neustadter, 
Michael H Wfeber), and detaOing 
the heartbreak of another (Joseph 
Gordon-Levitt'sTom Hansen), WOO) 
Days of Summer shows men to be 
as sensitive, as vulnerable and as 
romantic as women. 

Its other strength is pure quirk. 
With a narrative trajectory that hops 
backwards and forwards through 
Tom's relationship with his one and 
only, Summer (Zooey DeschaneD, 
it follows emotional triggers in the 
same way that an overheard song 
will throw you back into memory. 

And it's interjected with sharp 
humour. Punctuated by a great 



soundtrack. Possessed of an indie 
sensibility. Stuffed with references 
to great films. And laced with the 
universal truth that any of us can fall 
in love with The One, only to find 
that The One doesn't see it that way. 

If (500) Days stumbles, it's only 
because it could have gone further. 
The ending nods in the direction 
of the mainstream, sacrificing the 
courage of its indie convictions. But 
the mainstream rom-com should still 
sit up and learn from the bravery of 
this little brother. 


Director Marc Wfebb deserves 
credit for casting excellent and 
uncompromising leads; for showing 
Los Angeles as a town with an 
aesthetic; and for his deft handling 
of male vulnerability. And with 
that, the film provokes our lurking 
prejudices. It is remarkable that 
Deschanel's Summer has been 
criticised for her insensitivity when, 
if the roles were reversed, the male 
would suffer no such dissent. 

(500) Days of Summer is a 
great film - a step in genre and 


gender development that will be 
referenced for yeats to come. And 
aside from all that, it’s really good 
fun. Ldrien Haynes 

Anticipation. I/Liky lUill tel jn warn 
of mouth. © 

Enjoyment Best rom-com of the year thus 
far. Bullock and Reynolds, Butler and Helgl 
can go eat cake. © 

In Retrospect Have you seen (®0 Dqs 
olSumwsHO 



rfferent 


barbican film 


S3 

3 Oct-10 Dec 09 

A trilogy of American films all 
featuring the compelling figure of 
a stranger in town, out of place, out 
of their depth and quite possibly out 
of control. Featuring David Lynch's 
Palme d'or-winning Wild at Heart 
(pictured), Bring Me The Head of 
Alfredo Garcia and Midnight 
Cowboy. Curated by Jay Clifton. 

Plus, the best new releases all year 
round from just £750 per ticket online. 
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JESSE EISENBERG: 
MAN OF LETTERS 
INTERVIEW BY 
DAN BRIGHTMORE 


Jesse Eisenberg has taken time out from his post-grad studies to make 
a flying visit to the Edinburgh Rim Festival. It might sound like he's living 
the dream with a jet-setting Hollywood lifestyle, but the cerebral young 
actor, who first came to our attention in the indie rites-of-passage tale 
Roger Dodger and then The Squid and the Whale, doesn’t hang out at 
tinsel town parties. “I live in New York. Besides, I guess I have lofty ideals 
and don't care much about celebrity.” Warming to this theme he jokes, 
“Anyway, I'm not so famous that people are relying on me to make their 
living." That might all be about to change. 

In the '80s-set Adventureland, Eisenberg's James is stranded with 
a dead-end job at an amusement park. Set to miss out on a planned 
summer Euro trip, he's faced with a depressing alternative - childhood 
best friend Frigo threatening to jack off in his face if he falls asleep after 
drinking. But what about Eisenberg’s own adolescence? “I had a weird 
childhood,” he reveals. “I had no friends my own age. When I was younger 
I did a lot of theatre and all my friends were in their forties, so if they’d 
done that they would have been arrested. I guess they got jacking off 
in people's faces out of their system before I met them.” 

Performance is in the blood for Eisenberg - his mother used to be 
a clown at children's parties - and with considerable big screen experience 
he struggles to remember doing a boring summer job. But he does admit 
that he didn't like working for his dad. “No summer that's started out bad 
has ever turned out good for me. I once worked with my father doing 
construction in New Jersey. It just got worse as it went on until I quit. And 
cried. I cry all the time anyway," he deadpans. 

Superbad director Greg Mottola has crafted a bittersweet romantic 
comedy perfect for Eisenberg's subtle approach. He plays an innocent 
comically corrupted by experience, using slapstick beats to draw the 
audience in. Like James, Eisenberg says he held out for the right girl and 
now lives with his partner of seven years. “I guess James is a romantic 
idealist who wants to fall in love with a girl before he has sex with her. 
He might be neurotic like Woody Allen but he’s less hedonistic and proves 
that nice guys can get the girl. The advice he gets from Ryan Reynolds' 
character is terrible but he stays honourable.” 

The New York neurosis of Woody Allen in Annie Hall springs to mind, 
with Eisenberg both nervously affable and prone to tights of jokey fancy: “We 
weren't allowed on the rides during filming for fear of us dying. Insurance 
didn't allow it. I don't even know what my whole mind is turning into right 



now. It's like those snakes that eat themselves.” 

Eisenberg could be a contender for Michael Cera's crown as the go-to 
guy for comedic vulnerability, but it's refreshing to meet an actor who takes 
fame with a pinch of salt; who, when pressed, admits it's not even a career 
goal for him. “I'm lucky to be working at all after taking time out to finish 
college. I’m studying anthropology but I wanna be a playwright in New York. 
A play of mine is being turned into a movie but I don't like writing movies - 
it doesn't come as naturally to me." 

Fora guy with such reluctance to commit to the craft he’s certainly 
busy. This autumn he'll be seen in horror/comedy Zombieland, well outside 
his comfort zone. “It's a buddy comedy about these two guys trying to get 
home together running from hordes of zombies. Bill Murray, Amber Heard 
and Woody Harrelson are in it too. It's fictional but funny and pretty gory - 
a great Halloween movie.” He's also worked on a film with Limp Bizkit 
frontman Fred Durst. Yet to be released in the UK, it's been described as 
an Ivy League variation on Fight Club. “It's called Th e Education of C harlie 
Banks," explains Jesse. “My character witnesses a murder and years later 
thinks he may be living with the killer on a college campus. K doesn’t work 
out for either of them," he reveals ominously. 

Set to further showcase his diversity, Eisenberg has wrapped on a dark 
but kooky-sounding thriller called Holy Ro llers, the intense true-life story of 
a Hasidic Jew who became an ecstasy courier working as a drugs mule for 
an Israeli gang in the '90s. Allied to this, he's signed on to play legendary 
Beat poet Allen Ginsberg in drama Kill Your Darlings, set on the Colombia 
University campus of the 1 940s and based on a murder case involving fellow 
Beat titans Jack Kerouac and William Burroughs. 

Beyond acting, Eisenberg is keen to get back to his studies, and 
his early passion - music. “I played drums when I was a kid. Phil Collins' 
'In the Air Tonight', what a solo!" But the New York playwright was always 
destined to be a man of letters, and now has a website, oneupme.com. 
It's not a dodgy porn portal but a sophisticated wordplay game site. 
Since his acting career took off it's been dormant, but it's further proof 
that Eisenberg is a one-off, cheerfully at odds with the cookie cutter 
production line of questionable new talent starring in the recent slew of 
popcorn fare. If he does defect for good, the silver screen's loss will be 
theatre's gain. 





This is the passion project that 
Greg Mottda put on the backbumer 
when Judd Apatow's Hollywood 
laugh machine came calling with 
the chance to direct Superbod. So 
how do you follow a thigh-slapping, 
gag-happy behemoth? With a 
quirky, sensitive and beautifully 
played rom-com, it seems. 

Aduemureland is set in a 
pastel-shaded '80s where a motley 
crew of pot-heads, geeks and 
bubble-gum blowing babes snuggle 
through summer in Pittsburgh 
as carnies running the booths at 
an old-school amusement park. 
Managed by a comically rampant 
Bill Hader (Seth Rogen's bungling 
cop partner in Superbad) who 
rules the park with an iron fist - 
"We pay Malaysian kids 10 cents 
a day to make these prizes. We 


can't just give them away!" - 
a rickety roller coaster and hash- 
cookie-fuelled dodgem driving form 
the backdrop to a wasted summer 
for Jesse Eisenberg's James. 

It's a summer that Mottola 
experienced first-hand, and with 
a soundtrack featuring the likes 
of Falco's 'Rock Me Amadeus' 
we're transported to a version 
of the '80s that recalls the styling 
of Donnie Dark o. Whether or not 
you're a child of the decade that 
gave us cheesy pop and an actor 
in the White House, this movie win 
strike a chord with anyone who's 
done a crappy job that ended up 
being the best time of their life. 
Compared to the cold desolation 
of actual '80s rites of passage movies 
like the drug-fuelled adaptation 
of Bret Easton Ellis' Less Than Zero . 


it is, despite its occasional 
Superbod-ness (“You gotta show 
me some muff!") a misty-eyed 
view of a young man's yearning 
for life away from a small town. 

Ryan Reynolds turns up in 
an unlikely cameo as the theme 
park lothario who's a classic big 
fish in a small pond. He uses the 
boast that he once jammed with 
Lou Reed to snare fluilight's 
Kristen Stewart. James has fallen 
for her in a big way, while Reynolds 
dishes out relationship advice to 
further confuse the love-struck 
youth: "We're men. We're wired 
to meet our needs." 

It's here that Mottola keeps 
two plates spinning. On the one 
hand we have a retro cool comedy 
with big hair and smutty one-Iinets - 
"Stroke it into a tube sock and 


eat my dick cheese!" - and on the 
other a curious love triangle that 
speaks of Reynolds broken dreams 
(a washed up repairman at an 
amusement park clinging to youthful 
ambitions) and Eisenberg's dilemma 
- whether to follow his heart or his 
manhood. Like all films that strike a 
chord, you'll find yourself replaying 
your own memories as the credits 
roll on a comedy that fires the 
heart. Dan Brightmore 







THE IMAGINARIUM OF 
DOCTOR PARNASSOS 



There are two moments in Terry 
Gilliam's latest flight of fancy that 
strike a savagely nostalgic chord. 
And they are both (unsurprising, 
this) to do with Heath Ledger. The 
first occurs inside the eponymous 
Parnassus' looking glass, which 
transports individuals to a realm 
where their imagination is brought 
fantastically to life. Perched by an 
oil-black river, a woman gasps, "Oh 
no, oh look," as miniature funeral 
boats drift downstream, adorned 
with the visages of lost martyrs 
- James Dean, Princess Di. The 
woman's companion calms her: 
"They will be young forever, now." 

The second arresting moment 
comes as we're introduced to Tony 
(Ledger). In one of Parnassus' best- 
crafted scenes, a flash of lightning 
reveals a shadow on the Thames, 
alerting the doc's rag-tag crew to 
a man hanging by a noose beneath 
London Bridge. Mounting a rescue 
mission, they pull the young man 
to safety, administer CPR, and Tony 
gasps bade to life. 

A year after his tragic and 


untimely death, Heath Ledger 
returns for his final bow. But can 
anything live up to such heightened 
expectations? Well, frustratingly, no. 

Frustrating, because Parnassus 
has all the markings of a dassic 
fairytale. Infused with stunning 
vistas and soaring cinescapes, not 
to mention a plot that dabbles in 


fbmassus presents a world you can 
taste - and one that you desperately 
want to believe in. 

Director Terry Gilliam has long 
cornered the market in kook, and 
here he's pulled out all the stops 
to indulge in full-hearted whimsy. 
Dr Parnassus (Christopher Plummer) 
is past his sell-by-date. And he has 
every right to be - hundreds of 
years ago he made a deal with the 
devil, Mr Nick (Tbm Waits), and 
earned himself immortality. Now, 
he travels through London with 
his daughter Valentina (Lily Cole), 
friend Percy (Verne Troyer) and 
young entertainer Anton (Andrew 
Garfield) , offering his unique ability 
to bring peoples' imaginations to 


life in return for cash. But just as the 
mysterious Tbny enters the crew's 
lives, so does Mr Nick - and he 
wants Valentina for himself. 

Sadly, along with Giliam's 
obsession with the anomalous 
and the unusual comes his usual 
hindrance: namely, an erratic tone 
that sacrifices substance for style. 
But the main problem also lies with 
Ledger himself. Setting aside the 
tragedy, it's clear that the Bmkeback 

rough edge to a character always 
half in shadow. But Ledger just 
doesn't fit Gilliam's larger-than-life 
world. In contrast, Johnny Depp 
plays the same role when Tbny steps 
through Parnassus’ mirror, and adds 
a twinkly-eyed charm that more 
elegantly marries the film's tones. 

Ah yes, Ledger's stand-ins. 
Depp, Jude Law and Colin Farrell 
were all drafted in to play Tbny 
when he steps through the magical 
looking glass (Ledger had finished 
shooting all of his real world 
scenes) . But does the gimmick 
work? Only just. Playing aspects 


of Tony's personality frees the trio 
from attempting arrow-straight 
impersonation, but the splitting 
of the role gives Parnassus an off- 
balance feel that trips it up even 
as it's getting going. 

So, positives? Lily Cole is 
fantastic, an elfin beauty who 
more than holds her own against 
Christopher Hummer in some 
powerfully emotional scenes. And 
you can't fault the film's ambition, 
with some truly memorable 
cinematography lingering long after 
the credits (London never looked 
cooler, or dirtier). Sadly, Rjmassus' 
stop-start narrative frustrates, while 
much of its melancholy relies on 
Ledger's involvement. Still, there 
are those moments. Josh Winning 

Anticipation. Gilliam's latest Is ledger's last. 
Breath. Bated. O 

Enjoyment At times thrilling, then inexplicably 
middling. Still, it's great ta bok aL O 

In Retrospect A surprisingly good Lily Cole 
dazzles, hut Parnassus Is all over the place. Q 
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THE COVE 



Each year, concealed by the 
mountains that lace its shores, 
23,000 dolphins are slaughtered in 
the secluded inlets of the small fishing 
town of Taiji, Japan. It is an atrocity 
that has gone largely unnoticed 
over the years, notwithstanding the 
diligent, if futile, efforts of one man. 

Richard O'Barry seems like 
any animal activist - a curious mix 
of noblility and fanaticism. But it 
was O'Barry who, in the 1960s, 
trained the dolphins on famed TV 
series. Flipper. He is a relic of a 
more frivolous time; when human 
ignorance paved the way for future 
environmental catastrophes. It is 
guilt and shame that drives him. 

The real tragedy, however, 
is that O'Barry is a lone ranger 
- an ageing activist desperately 
searching for disciples ready to 



pick up where he leaves off. On 
this particular mission he is assisted 
by an entourage of filmmakers and 
freediveis, but you can't help fed 
that most are adrenaline junkie do- 
gooders tagging along for the ride. 
Over-emphasising their special-ops- 
style uncovering of Taiji's dolphin 
harvest, their theatrics give the film 
a fictional feel in places, more fitting 
to a Hollywood thriller. 

After several heated encounters 
with the local fishermen and the 
International Whaling Commission, 
the enemy is clearly marked. But 
the Japanese people have been 


given a raw deal here; an entire 
nation forced to carry the can for 
the callous actions of a minority. 
Director (and co-founder of the 
Ocean Preservation Society) Louie 
Psihoyos' hasty finger pointing 
belittles his film's cause. 

Nonetheless, facts, stats and 
grim archive footage help build up a 
convincing if one-sided case. But it is 
the film's revelatory covert recording 
that encapsulates the true power of 
documentary cinema. The lifeless 
crimson waters that lap the sands 
of the cove are amongst the most 
shocking, distressing images you 


ate ever likely to see. “The dolphin's 
smile is nature's greatest deception," 
O'Barry notes. It is the vulnerability of 
these animals in the hands of man that 
is nature's most profound and painful 
truth. Adam Woodward 

Anticipalion. A much-needed environmental 
expose? Dr Just a bit of 'Free Flipper' 
bandwagon-jumping? © 

Enjoyment Engaging, eye-opening and 
unashamedly explicit O 

In Retrospect. This year's must-see shock-doc. 

Sure to make waves. O 
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SALLY POTTER: 
SOUND & FURY 

INTERVIEW BY 
SOPHIE IVAN 


FILMOGRAPHY 

SALLY POTTER 


Rage {2009) 

Yfcs (2004) 

The Man Who Cried <200G) 

Hie Tango lessor (1997) 

Otlando (1992) 

I Am An Ox. I Am A Hois& I Am A Man. I Am A Woman (191 
Hie Gold 0iggefs(l983) 


Sally Potter has a whiff of Marmite about her. Not literally, let's be clear; 
but her films don't exactly inspire fence sitting. Ever since her feature 
debut, The Gold Diggers in 1983, she's run the critical gamut, from 
borderline hagiography to outright disdain. In 1984, the then National 
Rim Theatre even invited her to programme a season of films that inspired 
The Gold Diggers (no pressure, then). She didn't release her next film, 
Orlando , until 1 992, making your average case of second album syndrome 
look like a minor sniffle by comparison. 

Her latest, Rage, has already raised critical hackles since its unveiling 
in Berlin last February. It's been chewed up and spat out as a murder 
mystery-cum-fashion industry satire but, discussing it with Potter herself, 
it quickly becomes clear that that wasn't actually the film she was trying 
to make. “Funnily enough, I've never felt that the fashion world itself is 
the focus of the film," she explains. “It's the setting, but it's a setting you 
never see.” Rather, it's a world that Potter describes as “so over-imprinted 
in people's consciousness that if you say ‘catwalk’, everybody knows what 

That made it ideal for what is, undeniably, a daring and original formal 
experiment. We never see a catwalk or photographer's flashbulb throughout 
the whole film, which is essentially a series of inter-cut monologues from 
the 1 4 cast members (a roster positively dripping with A-listers, including 
Judi Dench, Jude Law, Steve Buscemi, Riz Ahmed, Lily Cole and John 
Leguizamo). There isn’t so much as a prop in sight and, eschewing anything 
approaching production design, every performance was filmed in front of 
a green screen, with stark coloured backgrounds (not recommended for 
anyone susceptible to migraines) later edited in. 

The point being? “It's what's behind that [surface], the individuals behind 
that - including those hidden workers who rarely get a voice - that becomes 
the setting for a world that could equally apply to other industries but, in 
this case, is so much about the world of the seen and the unseen," Potter 
explains. “So, there's those kind of paradoxes that made it attractive as 
a setting, especially a setting you didn't see." 

One such 'hidden worker' is the God-fearing Hispanic seamstress, 
Anita De Los Angeles, whose character might have prompted some of the 
accusations of caricature levelled at the film. It's a bit of a parodic name, 
isn't it? “It turned out it was her [Adriana Barraza's] real name,” laughs 
Potter. “So it's not too parodicl" 

It's not just Barraza's character that screams stereotype, though. What 
was Potter thinking, for instance, having Lily Cole - who's just bagged 
a First in her end-of-year exams at Cambridge, and consistently defies 
the stereotype of the catwalk rag-doll - play a quavering 1 4-year-old model, 
whose systematic exploitation we're all too familiar with? After auditioning 
'tons of actors', says Potter, “I realised that to show a model onscreen, you've 
really got to show the real thing. It just doesn't work, showing somebody who 
wasn't what that could be. That's point one. Point two, she's a really, really 
interesting performer." 


Potter describes Cole as 'incredibly at ease with the lens', though it was 
her earlier experience she wanted to capture. "Lily's now 21 but when she 
first started, she was like that. When her mum saw it, she said, 'Oh, that's 
just how Lily was when she was 16!’” Ultimately though, Cole's character 
does not conform to type: "I think what she does in her part as Lettuce 
is she starts out by looking like one thing but becomes the other... She's 
the one, after all,” Potter points out, "who gets the last word, and gets the 
camera in her hand at the end. So, this kind of thin, vulnerable 1 4-year-old 
is going to be the one who's the author of the future." It's a coda that snaps 
the viewer straight back to the final scene of Orlando, her twentieth-century 
update of Virginia Woolfs novel, in which the gender-defying title character 
(fantastically played by Tilda Swinton) is filmed by her young daughter. 

Such symmetry reflects the lack of self-consciousness and earnestness 
with which Potter seems to plunge herself into every film, as though each 
one is her first. Granted, it's an approach that doesn’t always pay off, but 
she can hardly be accused of lazy or formulaic filmmaking. 

She speaks with a refreshing lack of cynicism about the possibilities of 
digital filmmaking and distribution. She repeatedly refers to herself as 'like 
a child’ when describing her directing strategy for Rage. It might help answer 
some questions about the plausibility of Rage's basic concept: the narrative 
unfolds through the characters’ self-revelations to a teenager, 'Michelangelo', 
who leaks the footage, filmed on his mobile, onto the internet. 

Surely people wouldn’t keep coming back to bare their souls on film if 
they knew it was being broadcast online? "Anyone will talk to somebody who 
will really listen. Most of us don't really get listened to,” says Potter. "A few 
people have said it would never happen. I know it happens, because, first 
of all, when I was a child that was what people did to me. Adults unburdened 
themselves to me and there must have been something in my gaze, as a 
child, that invited it." Even if you don't buy this argument, Potter’s reference 
to reality formats - “the inner world of the characters unravelling, on frame, 
through the kind of confessional that we're now familiar with from so many 
other things - from Big Brother and stuff” - is harder to quibble with. 

Whether it's writing a script solely in iambic pentameter (2004's Yes) 
or packing the 400-year sweep of a Modernist literary classic into a 90- 
minute feature (Orlando), Potter’s avant-gardism will always leave her open 
to accusations of pretentiousness. Twenty-five years' practice comes in 
handy when dealing with them, though, as becomes clear when asked how 
she researched Rage's characters: “The egomaniacal fashion designer - 
well, I found myself observing my own behaviour when being interviewed," 
she says with a knowing glint in her eye. “And here I am, you're inviting me 
to talk, and I'm having grandiose thoughts about 'my work'," she trills, 
in mock highfalutin' tones. ‘You know, you hear yourself spouting this stuff 
and try and be accurate, but being invited to talk about your work does 
invite a degree of ponderousness if you're not careful about it..." 

Read the full interview online in the week of the film’s release. 




‘A big fat art film fart’ is the sound like a terminally bad joke, are some bits you don't have to design. An ever-present, minutely 

phrase V&riety's Todd McCarthy or an excruciating sixth-form drama watch through your fingers. detailed ambient soundtrack hums 

applied to Lars von TYier's Antichrist project. Unfortunately (and in While the characters rarely beneath the characters' to-camera 

when it first riled critics at Cannes some ways, admirably), Potter transcend their types, there are confessions. And rather than being 

earlier this year. But whQe it's a safe is entirely serious. sparkles of Potter's trademark wit used simply to accent visual or 

bet that von Hier was intentionally Rotter has always taken rides, and some performances to savour. emotional themes - as we're so 

laying out a giant whoopee cushion sometimes for better (Orlando); As a bodyguard lolling backstage, unthinkingly accustomed to- music 

for his critics, the same can't be said sometimes for worse (The M an John Leguizamo performs with and sound take on a character and 

for Salty Rotter's 181651.%! Rage has WhoCried). In this case, aboldty immaculate understatement, and energy all of their own. But satisfying 

met with proportionate (though minimalist production process - national treasure Judi Dench peps as such technical craft is, in the 

far less deafening) levels of critical Potter had just two days with each up a tired role as suavely cynical end this richness of form reveals a 

sniffery since it premiered in Berlin cast member, and a crew which fashion journalist Mona Carvell. poverty of substance. Sophie Ivan 

early this year. consisted of herself, as camera Through her luxuriously ironic 

The premise -a series of operator/director, and her sound delivery, Dench shows what a Anticipation. A Sally Potter film is like a box 

intercut monologues from a host of recordist -leaves neither Potter gift Potter's dramatic scenario is Of chocolates.,.© 

charactets (among them, a dragged- nor her actois so much as a fig leaf to actors who are up to the job - 

up Jude Law playing a thickly to hide behind. That means, yes, rather than bait for the ego of Enjoyment What you get in this one Is sometimes 

accented supermodel named Minx) you did hear Steve Buscemi's hard- some of her co-stars. That'd be 3 little hard to swallow. 0 

at the centre of a New York fashion nosed war photographer-turned- Jude Law, then. 

industry murder mystery, filmed jaded feshion snapper spout a gem Rotter and her team, as ever, In Retrospect Perhaps not PottBr'S finest hour, 

by an internet-savvy teen blogger like, "I shoot... Not with a gun - have paid great attention to MRa/e is a characteristically Complex and 

called 'Michelangelo' - might though I know how to." But there detail when it comes to sound Inventive drama. © 








You could watch Robert Downey 
Jr dean a toilet with a toothbrush 
and be fascinated. His personal 
history, combined with his on-screen 
chemistry, means that however 
much urine he ends up coated in - 
and here there's both his own and 
a coyote's - he can do little wrong. 
It's true again in The Soloist . It's 
only the film's contextual isation 
that periodically stinks. 

Director Joe Wright, so 
impressive and tight with Pride 
8 Prejudice and Atonement, 
appears to have fallen foul of the 
studio trap. Given a big budget 
and US co-production, he's 
overstretched, losing the reins 
on the film with some truly dire, 
literal, overbearing, metaphorical 
moments: pigeons flying, music 
soaring, an avant-garde flicker 
film and a papier-mache globe. 


Such flaws make you u/ish - 
hard - that you could machete 
The Soloist from a 'good' film into 
a 'great' one, as there is much 
of merit here. This is a superbly 
performed examination of two 
lonely men both existing in a 
Platonic netherworld. One, Steve 
Lopez (Downey Jr), is an LA Times 
journalist - alone, dysfunctional, 
divorced. The other, Nathaniel 
Ayeis (Jamie Foxx), is a hobo - 
schizophrenic, socially disabled and, 
as Steve discovers, a genius cellist 
living outside social parameters. 

As Steve attempts to nurture 
Nathaniel's talent and shunt him 
into sheltered housing, the film 
provides a poignant example 
of middle-class patronage as an 
avoidance of self-examination. It's 
wonderful to realise that Nathaniel's 
life is a hard- learned means of self- 


medication that enables him to 
survive mental illness; whereas 
it is Steve who cannot resolve his 
failed relationship with Catherine 
Keener's Mary (Keener and Downey 
Jr forge a moving slice of modem 
marriage on the film's fringe). 

As powerful and as subtle 
is the knowledge that real-life 
occupants of Downtown LA's 
homeless Lamp Community 
starred in the film. The point isn't 
laboured, but it's made evident in 
the end credits and is enough to 
reduce you to tears. 

But on leaving one cannot 
feel unambiguous. Wright's 
major mistake is the flashback to 
Nathaniel's background. Mundane, 
TV movie simplistic and, ironically, 
very middle-class patronising, it 
causes the film's trajectory to go 
limp. It's as if Wright has attempted 


to insert the entirety of Benjamin 
Button into proceedings. 

This is deeply frustrating 
as there is such dynamism here - 
in performance; in Wright's 
depiction of LA as something akin 
to Dante's fn/emo; and in his use 
of the cello as a human voice. 

Why he didn't edit the film back 
to Downey Jr's point-of-view is a 
mystery. Or perhaps a compromise 
he was forced to make. If that's 
the case, he'd do better to fly solo 
again in future. Lorien Haynes 

Anticipation. Fascinating true stay by Steve 
Lopez. Stonklng leads. Great British hope of 
a director. O 

Enjoyment. Sporadic and bi-pola: die bigbsare 
extraordinary and the lows, real black dog. © 

in Retrospect Shame, shame, shame. O 




OREGTHI BYMarcPnce 
STARRING Kiilaii Krbn. Disv 
Ailkens. Leanne Pararm 


When SO Cent's first album 
came out, it was near impossible 
to find out anything about the 
music, only the same feet about the 
man himself repeated ad nauseum 
'He got shot nine times!' So it is 
with Colin. The one thing we know 
about this film is that it was shot for 
£45, but once the lights go down, 
this counts for nothing. The only 
question is whether it's any good. 

For the most part, Colin 
answers in the negative as we 
watch our titular hero (Alastair 
Kirton) transformed into a zombie, 
stumbling aimlessly round town, 
occasionally watching people 
being eaten or eating them himself. 
This tedious, all-but-silent ramble 
is compounded by director Marc 
Price's enthusiastic use of shakey- 



cam whenever it's time for the 
zombies to feed. Too often, the 
audience is left clueless as to the 
film's composition, until a bloody 
cadaver reveals that yet another 
stranger has died a nasty death. 

Around the hour mark things 
pick up. Colin's family and friends 

what it means to watch someone 
you love become un-dead, knowing 
that soon you'll be like them too. 
We see Colin paw pathetically at 


the window of a kitchen he's locked 
inside, as he stares blankly at his 
sister struggling to abandon him 
forever. It's a touching scene, but 
too little too late. 

By this point, the meagre budget 
has taken its toll. Many scenes 
are too poorly lit to be enjoyable. 
Coupled with the convulsive 
camerawork, a good 25 percent 
of the film is unintelligible. That said, 
Colin dearly isn't as mindless as your 
average low-budget zombie slasher. 


Symbolism, allegory and tragedy are 
all here, but you've got to put up 
with a lot to get to them. It's a horror 
film with brains, but unfortunately, 
most of them are eaten by the 
zombies. Jonathan Williams 

Anticipation. Budget slasher fun. © 

Enjoyment How can a zombie massacre be 
dull?© 

In Retrospect. Well, it was done for £45. © 



Our monthly documentary event followed 
by Q&A with filmmakers. Gay rights in Italy 
are explored in Suddenly, Last Winter, 
America's first prison for drug addicts 
is uncovered in The Narcotics Farm 
(pictured) and find out what would have 
happened in Vietnam if Kennedy had lived 
and been re-elected in Virti 
association with the London 
Documentary Festival. 

Plus, the best new releases all year round 
from just £750 per ticket online. 
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The Picture of Dorian Gray is 
just too juicy a template to leave 
alone, with its sexual deviance, 
eternal youth and truckload of one- 
liners from the master of aphorisms, 
Oscar Wilde. Matthew Bourne's 
2008 ballet undetscored its timeless 
appeal by transposing Dorian 
into a world of coke-snorting, 
youth-obsessed fashionistas. 

Here, director Oliver Parker 
ostensibly retains Wilde's 
Victorian setting but takes the 
liberty of extravagantly overstuffing 
every gap left by suggestion in 
the original text with sex and 
violence. A particular highlight 
offers a combination of the two, as 
memories of Dorian's S6M exploits 
are intercut with an afternoon tea 
scene. Cue abundant close-ups of 
sensuous scones being slathered 


<>J<i THE AN EDUCATION ISSUE 


with naughty clotted cream and 
sexy, bloody, oozy strawberry 
preserve. It's all a bit tacky. 

Because this is 2009, Dorian 
(Ben Barnes) is generously 
furnished with a psychological 
backstory of child abuse (complete 
with fuzzy flashbacks to a beastly 
attic), presumably to explain his 
Faustian aspirations. 'My grandpa, 
Lord Kelso, like, didn't love me, 
so I sold my soul to the devil in 
exchange for eternal youth, yeah?' 
Shucks, why didn't you just soy 
so? As for the infamous portrait, as 
Dorian's soul shrivels up in inverse 
proportion to the notches on his 
bedstead, not only do maggots crawl 
out of the canvas, the painting itself 
makes what can only be described 
as 'zombie' noises. 

The 24-carat cast and Wilde's 


zinging dialogue generally 
manage to make themselves 
heard above the overproduced 
din, though. Colin Firth clearly 
relishes his role as super-cynic 
and arch-corrupter Lord Henry 
Wotton, who spars over Dorian's 
soul with Ben Chaplin's warmly 
sympathetic Basil Hallward. With 
two fingers up to chronology, the 
action shifts from the 1890s to a 
good decade or so after Wilde's 
death in 1900, where Rebecca 
Hall is drafted in to play Henry's 
suffragette daughter and Dorian's 
last-chance redeemer. Hal, as 
ever, lights up the screen, with a 
turn as the feisty, wonky-toothed, 
intellectual brunette love interest 
(if you're struggling to envisage it, 
just close your eyes and think of 
any film she's ever been in). 


Albert Lewin's 1945 
adaptation made a virtue of 
understatement, allowing Dorian's 
demise to creep up on the viewer 
like a cold shiver, reserving the 
odd flash of colour photography 
to accent the spectacle of the 
degenerating portrait. Parker 
directs his version like a kid who, 
after one too many Haribos, has 
been let loose with a bumper-pack 
of poster paints. Sophie Ivan 

Anticipation. It's hard not tn get excited 
about any re-envlsbnlng of such a classic. 
Like a moth to a flame... O 

Enjoyment Carry On Cathie meets Wilde's wit 
directed by die guy wild made Si Irma's. © 

In Retrospect Did we mention it was directed 
by the guy who made Si Irmas' 1 . © 



MORRIS: A LIFE 
WITH BELLS ON 



Derecq Twist (Charles Thomas 
Oldham) is a world-renowned 
avam-folk dancer on a mission to 
modernise this much-maligned art. 
In doing so, he annoys The Morris 
Cycle - the sinister governing body 
of morris dancing in England. This 
precipitates a tragedy that strikes 
TVvist personally, all of which is 
chronicled by a film crew making 
a documentary. 

You'd think that the combination 
of mockumentary filmmaking and 
a ripe-for-satire style of dance that 
encourages its participants to drink 
gallons of cider and dress up like 
demented Celtic paedos would 
make for a hilarious experience. 


After the misfiring Outlaw, 

Nick Love takes on Alan Clarke's 
fondly remembered 198S hooligan 
drama The Firm, suecesfiilly ironing 
out some of the flaws that even 
Gary Oldman's crazed charisma 
couldn't cover up in the original. 

This is the world of football 
'casual' Dom (Cakim McNab), 
who is enamoured with the status, 
bravado and rampant sportswear 
of West Ham's Inter-City Firm boys. 

Knocking around an East 
London estate whose community 
spirit is decaying in Thatcher's 
brave new world of individual 
endeavour, Dom finds himself 
outgrowing his childhood mates. 
Yearning for Firm leader Bex's 
(Paul Anderson) attention, he 
embarks on a course of imitation 
and self-reinvention that yields 



After about 10 minutes it's clear 
that this is not the case. Morris,- A 
Life With Beils On isn't funny, witty, 
irreverent, satirical or any other 
adjective in the English vernacular 
capable of stopping anyone slipping 
into a boredom-induced coma. 

As well as (ailing on the comedy 
front, it's a bust cinematicaDy 
too, without a single moment 
that even remotely resembles a 


genuine documentary. It's all too 
neatly edited, although in fairness, 
Aidan McArdle as the mock doc's 
producer could easily be mistaken 
for someone hanging around the set 
asking inane questions as opposed 
to a professional actor. 

The idea is a good one, but 
the execution leaves so much to 
be desired that, unfortunately, 
Morris.- A Life With Bells On will 


no doubt be relegated to the 
bargain bin of coulda-woulda- 
shoulda-been British comedies 
that just don't work. Limara Salt 

Anticipation. N it another mockumen laiy. © 

Enjoyment That was a camedy. right? O 

In Retrospect One more un-funny British 
camedy ta add ta Hib pile. O 



ridicule, pride and homoerotic 
undertones in equal measure. 

The bare narrative, involving 
a vendetta between Bex and 
MiEwall daddy Yeti (Daniel Mays), 
is enough to sustain some realistically 
confused scenes of street tear-ups. 
But it's the style and verve of Love's 
film that is memorable. The original 
Firm choked on an overdose of 
leather trenchcoats, chinos and 
DMs. Here, Fila, Elesse and adidas 
are the stars, as the fetishisation 


of labels that fuelled the casuals is 
reinstated at the heart of the action. 
While the soundtrack, declining to 
draw on urban angst, refleas the 
aspirational good-times spirit that 
was the flipside of thus violent and 
narcissistic lifestyle 

The Firm is hardly calculated 
to convert those who find Love's 
work brash, diched and empty, 
but there's a good deal of warmth 
and humour here. And if, as in 
The Business, the social comment 


is a little ham-fisted; it's 
delivered with a stylish honesty 
of intention. Paul Fairclough 

Anticipation. How many times can Nick Lave 
recycle his misspent youth? And where the 
hell Is Danny Dyer?© 

Enjoyment Vicious, kinetic, optimistic, nihilistic - 
the typical comlnpTage experience. © 

In Retrospect Not as dumb as It makes out 
but lliere's nowhere new for tills story lo go. © 





INSIDE THE HURT LOCKER: 
DIRECTOR KATHRYN BIGELOW 
AND WRITER MARK BOAL DISH 
THE INSIDE TRACK ON THEIR 
IRAQ WAR DRAMA. INTERVIEW 
BY KINGSLEY MARSHALL 


FILMOGRAPHY 


KATHRYN BIGELOW 


Tta Hurt Locker (2CD8) 

K-1 a-. The WUnwniater <3032) 
Tta Weljilol Water (20301 
Strange Days <1995) 

Paint Break <1901) 


Hear Dert<1987) 
Hie Lawless (1932) 


Kathryn Bigelow's first feature since K-19: The Widowmaker finds her 
collaborating with Mark Boal, whose screenplay for The Hurt Locker 
originated from The Man In The Bomb Suit, a feature first published in 
2005, and based upon Boat's experiences as a reporter embedded with 
a bomb disposal team in Baghdad. Shot on location in Jordan, with multiple 
cameras lending an immersive - almost documentary - feel, the action 
is entirely secondary to the visceral experiences of the three-man unit 
employed in the most dangerous of occupations. 

“I had a desire to be more topical," explains Bigelow. “K19 came 
from Pravda, courtesy of Glasnost and, for me, The Hurt Locker was the 
opportunity to extend realism as a text within the medium and push film 
to be relevant, as opposed to fantastical. I'd pursued a number of magazine 
articles before I was introduced to Mark's work, and was extremely interested 
when he told me that he was going off on a journalistic embed to Baghdad 


"We had an incredible sound recordist, Ray Beckett, who usually 
stayed on location hours after the crew had left and would come back 
with tracks upon tracks upon tracks; and we also benefited from having 
Paul Ottosson on the crew. He is an extraordinary sound designer, probably 
best known for his work on the Spider-Man series, but who had also 
happened to have trained as a sniper in the Swedish military years earlier, 
which helped bring another layer of specificity to his contribution to the 
film. Because the repetitive nature of music can often serve to pierce 
tension, when I approached the composers, Marco Beltrami and Buck 
Sanders, I asked them to work on blurring the distinction between the 
score and other sounds within the film. How that worked was that the 
sound designer passed on various tracks - the rotor wash from a helicopter, 
say, or the sound of sun on sand - which would be incorporated into the 
score by the composers, who would then reciprocate with their own 


"Though the route from journalist to screenwriter is traditionally borne 
with a lot of pain and frustration, I’ve been incredibly lucky," adds Boal, 
laughing. “There's not a lot of social realism in film these days, and I've 
never really understood why those kinds of movies aren't made anymore. 
Obviously I believed there was an opening there, and I was naive enough 
at the time to be excited about the value of importing some of the ideals 
of journalism into film. It was definitely worth an experiment, and has turned 
into something of an adventure.” 

“Mark's script carefully crafted the reader's orientation in any given 
bomb disarmament sequence," says Bigelow. “Not only does the film try 
to humanise that event, but also be slavishly clear as to how important 
geography is in the process and protocol of bomb disarmament. It had to 
be very clear where the bomb tech was in relation to the bomb itself, the 
1 00 metres, 75 metres and 50 metres before they reached the point of no 
return - the kill zone. To achieve that, we needed a very dexterous camera, 
and it was important to be able to shoot both tight and wide; tight in order 
to capture the emotion, and wide to make sure that the audience had a 
fundamental understanding of what was going on in any given environment. 

“On the page, scenes such as the sniper fight read not only in real time, 
but offered a highly nuanced examination of that kind of combat," she adds. 
“The degree of specificity in the script was both exciting and inspiring and 
I really wanted to protect that aspect. In my story boarding of the scene, I 
made sure that the beats were there, and that the silence was as equally 
excruciating as the surprise of each moment of the engagement. Mark and 
I had discussed quite early on how we had wanted it to be a movie led by 
sound design, rather than score, and allow the sound to complete the image. 


On the subject of the film's independence from the main Hollywood 
studios, Bigelow says: “The independent financing was absolutely critical 
to many of these decisions, and I don't think we could have made the film 
under any other circumstances. Certainly we couldn't have shot it in Jordan, 
as I can't imagine a studio sanctioning that production, but it's absolutely 
a win-win scenario for a filmmaker in terms of autonomy. 

“The price you pay for that is an incredibly modest budget, but the 
upside is one of content, substance and cast; we had complete creative 
control, final cut and the opportunity to cast break-out talent. For example, 
neither of us had anticipated that there would be close to a million Iraqi 
refugees living in Amman at the time of filming, some of whom were actors, 
but we were able to immediately fold them into the shoot. The result was 
that all of the speaking parts were played by Iraqis, as were most of the 
background extras, and the man who plays the suicide bomber at the end 
is a fairly well known stage actor in Baghdad." 

“That created a stage for people to be riskier, I think,” suggests Boal. 
“Jeremy [Renner] has talked about how, at a certain point, it didn’t feel as 
though he was acting at all, but reacting. After all, he may have been playing 
a white guy in the Middle East but, whether he was an actor or not, when he 
stopped acting he was still a white guy in the Middle East, standing amongst 
a crowd of people who didn't speak his language, and with a cultural gap 
that’s hard to bridge. It's hard to quantify, but it certainly felt like an adventure 
in filmmaking - a little like going up river in Fitzcarraldo." 

“Or Apocalypse Now," adds Bigelow. 

Read the full interview online now. 




American adventurism in the 
Middle East has inspired plenty of 
cinema over the last decade, but 
Kathryn Bigelow's first feature ance 
2002 's K-l 9: The Widourmafter is 
much closer in style and tone to the 
war portrayed in Generation Kill than 
that of Jaihead or The Kingdom . 

In part, this may be due to 
its source material - the film 
having originated from the pen 
of an embedded reporter, the 
screenwriter and some-time 
journalist Mark Boat As such, the 
script maintains a subjectivity that 
offers little in the way of context 
or background to the action. 

Instead, the film focuses its 
attention upon the occupants 
of The Hurt Locker, a three man 
bomb disposal team consisting 
of Sergeant Sanborn (Anthony 
Mackie) and Specialist Eldridge 
(Brian Geraghty) - both of whom 


are in the final, agonising weeks 
of a year-long deployment in 
Iraq - and new member Staff 
Sergeant James (Jeremy Renner), 
who has joined the outfit following 
the unfortunate obliteration of 
his predecessor. 

James doesn't sit well with the 
other men; their ambition to get 
home in one piece at the end of the 
tour countered by his recklessness. 
He is a wild man who sets out 
his stall by dismissing the use of a 
remote controlled robot in favour 
of donning the cumbeisome bomb 
suit that allows him to get up close 
and personal with the IEDs and 
unexploded ordinance that pepper 
the mutilated landscape of Baghdad. 

The relationship between these 
men provides the driving force 
of the narrative. Other troops 
are shown fleetingly, and officeis 
appear only occasionally; their 


muddled attempts to inspire the 
men under their command light 
years from the jingoistic leadership 
of Robert Duvall's cavalry officer 
in Apocalypse Nou). 

Even the enemy are discreet, 
cast not as fanatics but civilians 
resisting an occupying fotce, 
trying to remain unseen, their 
identities uncertain. A sequence 
in which a potential insurgent 
trades a glance with James, 
having suddenly become a non- 
combatant by dropping the phone 
with which he had intended to 
trigger the now-defused bomb 
outside of his building, is indicative 
of the film's complexity. 

The action itself is episodic, 
with every ounce of tension eked 
from some stunning set pieces 
where lingering shots accentuate 
the bleak cinematography and 
stripped down sound design to draw 


the maximum heat and hopelessness 
from this hell on earth. 

The central performances 
strengthen as the film develops. 
Jeremy Renner is the standout, 
though the supporting cast are well 
deployed. A scene involving an 
inept team of British 'contractors' 
offers a wty comment about both 
the futility of modern combat and 
the political circus which has led a 
superpower to deploy mercenaries 
to do its dirty work amongst the 
lame cats and skinny kids of a war 
zone. Kingsley Marshall 

Anticipatjon. Surely It cant match 
SsnsiaSai Kif! © 

Enjoyment Well-paced actbn sequences 
will have you on the edge of your seat. O 

In Retrospect A commendably mature 
response to conflict O 






1 \vo reviewers head to the pub 
to discuss this action sequel. 

J: We reviewed the original District 
13 back in issue six, now we’re here 
four yeais later reviewing the sequel, 
A: And both the leads look exactly 
the same as they did in the first film. 
David Belle's hair was identical. 

J: There's the same heart-warming 
patriotism as the first film - a focus 
on the national character of France 
shining through. 

A: It's very French, almost like a 
propaganda film. But at the same 
time, it is a very ample action film 
with a very enjoyable storyline. 

An ex-special forces policeman 
and a free-running resident of 
Diarict 13 team up to take (town 
a corrupt organisation and save 
the community. 

J: Like the original, it's great fun. 
David Belle's parkour in the first film 
was very impressive, but in this film, 
not so mind-blowing. I think maybe 


we've seen too much free-running 
in cinema recently - everyone from 
Bond to Bourne has had it. Belle 
had an opportunity to set the bar 
even higher, but he didn't deliver. 

A: In the first film it felt new, but 
this jua didn't measure up. 

J: But Cyril RaffaeDi as the fighting 
super-cop was absolutely fantastic. 

I couldn't wait for him to get back 
on screen - he's a real action star. 

A: He does have a certain 
magnetism. Even with the cheesy 
lines, he made them plausible. He's 
as athletic as Jackie Chan or Jet Li, 
but with an extra brutality. 

J: He's not in the league of Tory 
Jaa though- 

A: He reminded me of Jason 
Bourne in terms of efficiency, 
but Bourne was better. However, 
Raffaelli was the making of the 
film. It whips along at a good pace 
and lets the action scenes dominate. 
I massively enjoyed it. 

J: The opening sequence was great, 


and they play a realty good trick on 
the audience, which reminded me 
that Luc Besson can deliver clever 
set pieces when he wants to. With 
the different gangs coming together 
there was a definite allusion to The 
Warriors too. Like The Warriors, 
these gangs were very much linked 
to the politics of the film. 

A: The 'liberie, egafite, fratem ite' 
message was very clear. 

J: You've got all the French 
people standing up against 
injustice, but there was also a 
very obvious correlation with 
contemporary events, namely 
Iraq. There's a very shady company 
at the heart of the film called 
'Harriburton', which is typical of 
Besson recently - trying to shove 
his message right in your face. 

A: Plus David Belle's character 
even explicitly states at one point: 
"This is just like in Iraq!" 

J: Yeah, this element was a little 
off-putting and a bit behind the 


a cheap and redundant pop 
at a faceless corporation; that’s 
been done before. 

A: And if he's got a political drum 
to beat, why is he doing it in this 
ype of action romp? 

J: We talk a lot about simple films 
that are just pure entertainment, 
you don't have to think that much, 
and that's fine, but the key to it is 
to just get the basics right. Don't 
ruin a lot of good work with shit 
dialogue or gaping plot holes. 

A: Very true don't screw-up the 
dialogue, don't screw up the 
plot, don't fill your film with shitty 
shaky-cam which is ruining a lot of 
films at the moment, don't fill it with 
budget special effects. I think if you 
enjoyed the first one and enjoyed 
the ride, then this is as good. The 
parkour, not quite as good, but this 
maintains the same level of fun as 
the first film. I'd give it a ©,©,© 

J: ©. 0.0 
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It's a hard sell, but here goes... 
Nora Ephron's joint biopic of the 
'60s champion of French (bod in 
America, Julia Child (Meryl Streep), 
and the noughties blogger who 
used Child's recipes to reinvent 
her life, Julie Rowell (Amy Adams), 
is. . . Anyone still reading? On paper, 
it's enough to send anyone running 
for the exits, but Julie & Julia does 
have a certain charm. 

Buxom and possessed of a 
voice like a pissed soprano, Child 
trilled her way into the hearts of 
Americans by introducing them to 
the joys of buttery French delicacies. 
Powell is the modem New Yorker 
who decided to cook all 524 recipes 


P0NTVP00L 


Whether lurid advert (Cannibal 
Holocaust) or ludd statement of 
intent ( Cube) , low-budget genre films 
often stand and fall on the strength 
of their titles. Pon(ypoo! sounds like a 
gritty Britcom - think TUiin Toiun. but 
shit - though anyone expecting to 
see Rhys Ifens getting into 'hilarious' 
scrapes after killing the local 
mobster's dog is in for a surprise. 

We begin with sound waves 
crackling across the screen, as 
disgraced local DJ Grant Mazzy 
(Stephen McHattie) intones inanities 
about a missing cat in his rumbling 
bass. Then we meet him: an ageing, 
semi-alcoholic cowboy of the 
airways, driving to the radio station 
in a Canadian backwater through 
the dawn snow. His phone rings. He 
stops to answer. A distressed woman 
appears out of nowhere mumbling 
something he can't quite catch then 
disappears back into the darkness. 
Something's clearly very wrong. 

Something's also very right, 
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from Child's Mastering the Art of 
French Choking in a single year, 
blogging all the whOe. 

Apparently, they're two kindred 
sprits united by their love of good 
fodder and doting husbands. But 
Ephron's heart is clearly with the 
older character Powell neuroticany 
recounts her woes to her laptop, 
and is stuck with a bland boyfriend. 
Conversely, Child comes across as 
loopy but sharp, seeking intellectual 
stimulation rather than solace in 


her cooking. And with Stanley 
Thcci as her spouse, her story is 
also touchingly romantic - after 
yeats of marriage, these two clearly 
stiD have the horn for each other. 

Child's stoty alone wouldn't 
sustain a film, but fleshed out to 
two hours with Powell's tuming-30 
crisis, it's too flabby. As for the 
food, it's not flabby enough - failing 
to reach the dizzying food-pom 
heights of Babetle's Ireast or Eat 
Drink Man Vtbman . Julie & Julia 


falls short of its potential as an 
insightful romantic comedy and 
an exploration of food lust, relying 
on Streep to carry the film with a 
witty turn. Laura Bushell 
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s Adams out of the 
laughs. © 


In Retrospect Naff but amiably amusing. Q 



though. In every other (for want 
of a better word) 'horror' film ever 
made, McHattie would be reaching 
for his phone when - BAM! - car 
hits flesh. But writer Tony Burgess 
and director Bruce McDonald are 
content to let the chills creep up 
on us. So when increasingly frantic 
reports of a zombie-like infection 
interrupt McHattie's show, the 
tension mounts organically, even 
though the film barely leaves the 
station or introduces us to anyone 
other than McHattie's producer. 
Sydney (Lisa Houle), and assistant, 
Laurel Ann (Georgina Reilly). 


Appropriately for a claustrophobic 
piece that foregrounds sound, 
Pontypool has also been released, 
in edited form, as a radio play. 
Throughout, jingles resembling 
John Carpenter's tinny synth 
scores battle with panicky police 
announcements the infected stutter 
like skipping records and Gaude 
Foisy's seesawing piano soundtrack 
offers a masterclass in menacing 
minimalism. You can almost watch 
with your eyes shut. And judging 
by the dodgy (but sparing) zombie 
make-up marring the convoluted 
last act, perhaps you should. It's no 


deal-breaker, though. 

This is an immetsive film 
buflt on inference and interrupted 
signals rather than cheap shock- 
jock tactics. But the question 
remains: why the hell didn't they 
call it Dead Air ? Vari Innes 

Anticipation. Is il a Welsh horror? Sounds 
rubbish. O 

Enjoyment No, It's a Canadian horror, and 
it's pretty cool, actually. © 

In Retrospect It's quality work no matter 
where you come from. © 




PARK CHAN-WOQK: 
DARK STAR 
INTERVIEW BY 
JONATHAN CROCKER 


FILMOGRAPHY 

PARK CHAN-WOOK 


Thirst (2003) 

rntOtan<2006) 

Lady Vengeance (2005) 

Hires... Extremes <2004) 
Odbay(2QG3) 

Sympathy ForMr Vengeance (2(1)2) 
JSA-. Join Security Area <200a) 


Korean director Park Chan-wook made his debut with the action thriller 
Joint Security Area in 2000. Set on the border between North and South 
Korea, and marrying flashy visual fireworks with punchy narrative control, 
it set the tone for a career that has gone from strength to strength ever 
since. Park really took off in 2002, when Sympathy For Mr Vengeance 
rode the crest of the Korean New Wave to festival success around the 
world. Its spiritual sequel, Oldbov. caught the attention of Cannes' jury 
president Quentin Tarantino, leading to a Grand Prize at the 2004 festival. 

A pitch-black tale of betrayal and revenge, Oldboy saw Park at his very 
best: effortlessly inventive, cinematically daring and aesthetically vital. After 
the trilogy was concluded with Lady Vengeance in 2005, Park was free to 
explore the limits of his imagination, which brought him to the story of 
a Catholic priest infected with vampirism, as the director himself explains. 

LWLies: When did you first have the idea for the film? 

Park: It just came to me and I jotted it down in one day. I thought of two 
sequences. The first one turned out to be the hardest scene to shoot, and 
the scene I'm most proud of is the birthday cake scene where Tae-joo [Kim 
Ok-vin] is turned into a vampire. H was the longest scene I shot and the actors 
were completely emotionally exhausted. And I think it's the most beautifully 
realised scene in the whole movie. The other scene was how Sang-hyeon 
[played by Korean superstar Song Kang-ho] was turned into a vampire at 
the beginning. I'd been developing this idea in my mind ever since. 

LWLies: Would you call ft a comedy? 

Parle When I had my first inklings of this film, I didn't think it would turn out 
like this. I thought I would give the audience a film where they wouldn't be 
able to laugh even for one second. It would be the most serious, most dark 
and most heavy film I'd ever done. That's what I thought at the start. Funnily 
enough, it's turned out to be the most comic film I've made so far. How this 
happened has become a bit of a wonder to me as well. During the process 
of getting to my age - because 1 0 years have passed since I had the idea 
for Thirst - I've probably come to think of humouras a more important 
aspect of life. Not because I've become happier in my life, but more that 
every person's life, depending on how you look at it, can appear very comic. 
So I've come to take a more tragic outlook on the human condition. 

LWLies: Why do you say that? 

Park: Why have I embraced this kind of humour? It just took time to realise 
that in order to make your film more tragic, you incorporate a sense of 
humour instead of trying to make it more heavy or more serious or more 
dark. I think it took 1 0 years for me to realise that. Immediately following the 
laughter in this film is a sense of guiltiness, an apologetic feeling. So it's not 
just simple comedy, there’s more to it than that. 

LWLies: How did you try to make Thirst different from other 
vampire stories? 


Park: The biggest difference between all these other vampire works of 
the past and my film probably is that I didn't use vampires as a metaphor. 
Rather, in looking at a Catholic priest and how he becomes a vampire, I took 
a more realistic approach. So I avoided so many of the cliches that had been 
attached to previous notions of vampirism. The priesthood is an occupation 
and vampirism itself is a disease. Approaching it this way, there was no room 
for cliches, which would have made the film slightly more ridiculous. 

LWLies: Were you influenced at all by other vampire mythologies? 
Park: Actually, I consciously tried to avoid being influenced by vampire- 
related images from the past found in different works of art. I can't remember 
exactly because it happened such a long time ago, but the biggest shock 
I got having watched a vampire film was Abel Ferrara's The Addiction. If you 
went back and had a look at that film, you might find some links between 
The Addiction and Thirst, perhaps. I'm not sure. 

LWLies: Anything else? 

Park: Other influences are Cronenberg films, although they're not vampire 
films per se. And also Ingmar Bergman's films - the desire for redemption 
- have probably had an influence on me. And funnily enough, there's a film 
by Bergman which is called Thirst. I haven't had a chance to watch it yet, 
but it's a bit of a coincidence. But the biggest influence I think probably has 
to come from a Korean director called Kim Ki-young and his film called The 
Housemaid. I hadn’t intended to take elements from that film but when you 
look at Thirst and The Housemaid, you can probably see a lot of influence 
there. Particularly in the way that they're both very claustrophobic during 
the scenes in the house. 

LWLies: Did you consciously want to link Christianity to 
vampirism? 

Park: It's not that I don't want to accept those kinds of interpretations 
made by the audience or critics but, as probably with a number of other 
directors, I didn't really approach the film by saying I was setting out to 
make a parallel between religion and vampirism. These elements have 
been drawn in purely because I wanted to express these characters' 
emotions and their psyche and to increase the drama. When you look 
at this character of a priest, he drinks blood every day at mass. And this 
blood has been spilled by Christ. It's very symbolic. And this blood has 
been spilled for the redemption of mankind. But in his newfound identity 
as a vampire, it’s not for the redemption of humanity but for himself, for his 
own survival. He has to take blood from other people, not just in the form 
of wine, but blood itself. So for a very deeply religious person like a priest, 
this comes as a big shock and the bewilderment overwhelms him. You 
can't really imagine how big that would be for a person like that. He now 
has to wonder why God's plans are moving in this way. Why did he have 
to be the one who becomes a vampire? Because now he has to take the 
lives of others for his own life. 








Vampire mythology follows 
the same pulsing vein. Mysterious, 
angsty stranger with a taste for 
blood falls madly in love with 
a timid, beautiful girl and must 
fight his urges to drag her into his 
deathly world. TUiilight, True Blood 
and Let The Right One In proved 
that the bloodsucker is still undead 
and kicking on screen. But trust us, 
for all its flaws, Oldboy director Fhrk 
Chan-wook's vampire romance 
leaves more jagged teeth-marks 
than any of them. 

Korean superstar Song Kang-ho 
(most recently seen in The G ood. 
The Bad And The Ufeitd) provides 
a classic Park protagonist: a man 
losing his mind and his soul. Gooey 
body-horror kicks off the action as 
Song's pure-hearted priest dies of 


a grisly skin disorder after a failed 
medical experiment - only to be 
bom again as a vampire with a 
healing touch thanks to an infected 
blood transfusion. 

As he transforms, so does 
Thirst, sliding giddily between 
ha-ha-aargh funny, cerebral 
thematics and schizoid eroticism. 
As priest becomes predator, our 
anti-hero begins a battle of morality, 
mortality and - most of all - the 
hot throb of doomed love in 
the shape of winsome housewife 
Tae-ju (Kim Ok-vin), who turns 
out to have an even blacker taste 
for blood than he does. 

Red blood and black humour 
spurt hatd as Thirst reveals itself 
to be one of the most deliciously 
skewed incisions into the vampire 


romance subgenre. In fact, 
Park's perveraty is too much for 
the movie to handle. Thitst drags 
on way too long (a ludicrous 133 
minutes) and spins out of control 
in its central third. 

It all totters wildly between 
bizarro cartoon and Gothic 
tragedy, before rebalancing 
things for a fantastic final half 
hour of deadly games. Park's 
eye for killer visual style is there, 
maxing out in a scene of colour- 
coordinated carnage in a white- 
wall apartment But infecting 
every scene, it's his grinning 
arterial wit that makes the movie 
such a delicious feast, featuring 
sex (weird and exhausting), claret- 
slurping (through a straw) and 
violence (via a corkscrew). 


Feeling that vibe big time 
is former beauty queen Kim 
Ok-vin, who gives a feral, sexy, 
delirious performance that proves 
a fantastic match for Song as they 
prowl from love to hate and back 
again. "Empires are cuter than 
I thought," she decides. Mercifully, 
she's not talking about Robert 
Pattinson. Jonathan Crocker 

Anticipation. A vampire shocker from the 
Vengeance Trilogy maestro? There will be 
blood. © 

Enjoyment Brilliant and barmy although 
boring In spurts.© 

In Retrospect It's got problems, sure, But 
once again, Park delivers something dark, 
witty and original. O 










“My life's been a joke, a party 
and a tragedy," opines Jesco 
White (Edward Hogg), the drug- 
addled, nimble-footed narrator 
in this blazing, paranoid fusion 
of biopic and delirious fantasy- 
gone-wrong. Preaching with the 
kind of countrified twang usually 
reserved for the likes of Dolly 
Fhrton, Jesco recounts his youth 
spent in the trailer trash wilds of 
Appalachia. The tearaway son 
of infamous dancer D Ray White 
(Muse Watson), Jesco 's drug- 
meddling took flight on the cusp of 
puberty, when his lighter fluid huffin' 
resulted in incarceration at a reform 
school that did anything but 
Yes, this could very well be 
theBoral of Appalachia - a place 
not so much painted as grimed 
with the iconography of rough 
living and white trash destitution. 
Inspired by the real life story of 
Jesco ‘The Dancing Outlaw' White, 
all the White hallmarks are there 


(the addiction, the dancing), but 
also something else. Something 
dreamed up out of a dank place of 
fire and brimstone. In the evocative 
mould of Todd Haynes' f 'm Not 
There. White Lishtnin' is obsessed 
with mood and the possibilities of 
character free from sterile factoids. 
It's a Wikipedia version of a life 
freely edited by mad men 

So as the film leaves behind 
Jesco's teenage yeats, it also takes 
leave of the facts. From reform 
school, a teenage Jesco finds himself 
institutionalised at the Bennett State 
Hospital, where he stays for another 
decade. And it's here that we first 
meet Ed Hogg. Wide-eyed and 
naive, he's the lovechild of Jared 
Leto and David Tennant, at once 
meek and withdrawn, then boiling 
over with a red, screaming rage 
that wreaks 10 shades of hell. 

It's a blinding performance from 
a one-time Heartbeat guest starrer. 
Inviting us into Jesco's damaged, 


demented mind, Hogg goes to 
deep, dark places - before flashing 
a pitch perfect humorous aside. 
"Don' fuck with mah fuckin' hay-ed!" 
he howls at lover Cilia (a towering 
Carrie Fisher), meat deaver in hand. 
Then, reprimanded for his profanity, 
he timidly reiterates, "She's elfin' 
with mah effin' hay-ed!" 

Former documentary and 
short film director Dominic 
Murphy clearly revels in upping 
the ante for his feature debut. 
Blanching colour from the screen, 
leaving just the faintest memory of 
hue, Murphy confidently presents 
his visuals as nightmarish extensions 
of Jesco's warped inner-mind. 
Blackouts, flickering, over-processed 
montage and distorted imagery are 
all paired with a soundtrack that 
gradually becomes more and more 
erratic, charting Jesco's horrific 
descent into insanity. 

"There's a time when you've 
lived in your own head for too long 


that y'all have the privilege to go 
insane," Jesco cheerfully mentions. 
And, at the halfway mark, White 
Lightnin' fearlessly follows Jesco into 
his lunacy, entering a ponderous, 
dreamlike state that cuhivates a 
cantankerous spirit of unease. 

Seething with blighted 
fervour and over-ripe with religious 
wrath, the wild, elemental imagery 
generates something truly 
disturbing With its strange religious 
overtones and inevitably fitful 
conclusion, White Lightnin' is 
elusive and bleak, but magnetic 
filmmaking. Josh Winning 

Anticipation. Jesca who? A film about 
mountain dancing? Next!© 

Enjoyment. I wwlsli, brilliantly evocative 
and effortlessly unsettling.© 

In Retrospect Fantastic performances 
and a creeping sense of doom make this 
one to watch. Pure lightning in a bottle. O 
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RAMIN BAHRANI: 
HELLQ/GQQDBYE 
INTERVIEW BY 
JAMES B EVANS 


FILMOGRAPHY 

RAMIN BAHRANI 


Goodbye Solo (2008) 
Clop Stoll (2007) 

Mm Push Carl (2005) 


We Inhabit a cultural world where cinematic soothsayers acclaim just about 
everyone as ‘the next big thing'. Often these judgements are based upon 
little more than flashy re-combinations of cinematic conceits: elliptical 
narratives, dizzying camerawork, speedy edits and intertextual references 

— all wrapped up inside a relentless wallpaper of sound. So it's a great 
pleasure to concentrate attention on the American director Ramin Bahrani, 
who has made his reputation with profound and graceful films blessedly 
free of any of the additives mentioned above. 

He has already garnered critical attention with his three feature-length 
films, 2005's Man Push Cart, Chop Shop in 2007 and now Goodbye Solo. 
Each has won a string of prizes and nominations from global film festivals 
and, unusually for a director so fresh and relatively young - he's just 34 

- he has already been the subject of four career retrospectives at venues 
including MOMA in New York. And he's not only doing something right, 
he's doing it his own way - all of his films have been written or co-written, 
directed, produced and edited by Bahrani himself. 

In London, we caught him in an upbeat mood with plenty of interesting 
things to say, starting with this assessment of his oeuvre: “I want my films 
to be open to an audience. I don’t want to make films for myself. I don't 
want to make films just for cinephiles. 'Entertaining' can also mean being 
engaged and being moved and to feel something and think something 
and literally want to know what happens next. What's wrong with that? 
Dostoyevsky is one of my favourite writers; you cannot read Crime and 
Punishment and not want to know what happens next... I don't think 
journalists should be nervous to tell me that my films are commercial, they 

It is this combination of the literary, the visual and the approachable, 
alongside the quiet humanity of his stories, that characterises Bahrani's 
work. Rousseau’s observation that 'man is born free but is everywhere in 
chains' would be appropriate to describe the small, everyday defeats and 
victories that his protagonists forbear. Bahrani obviously enjoys storytelling, 
and not just in the writing but in the telling itself, in the unfolding - audiences 
are teased, humoured, sensitised and made curious. 

“The film is structured very dramatically in terms of the struggle of the 
main characters of Solo and of William," he says of his latest effort. “I was 
really trying to push deep into physical and dramatic storytelling in ways 
that I hope will engage a larger audience. That kind of dramatic stoiytelling 
and the struggles of characters and the relationship between characters 
is actually how, I find, people really interact and behave with other people 
and with themselves and with the world. And once you start getting into the 
world, well, then you start getting into the poetry at the end of the film and 
metaphysical ideas and things like that." 

His films, while certainly entertaining, might fairly be considered as 
closely focussed meditations on the human condition, and it is in this 
respect that the shadow of Camus and the acceptance of our existential fate 
falls over them. Man Push Cart is, in part, an urban reworking of the myth 


of Sisyphus. “I like it that in the face of death there is also life," he explains. 
“This paradox is important to my thinking about the world or about life, 
which is that life and death are together at the same time and that death 
isn't the end. I think that people are incredibly important as are the decisions 
that people make. 

“That Solo ends up helping his friend cany out his plan - which is the 
opposite of what he's been trying to do the entire film - is of paramount 
importance," he continues. “But I end the film on 30 seconds of landscape, 
by which I mean to say that people are absolutely irrelevant when it comes 
to the landscape, when it comes to the world that was here before us 
and will be here after us. We are frightened by the fact of our insignificance. 
But paradoxically, we are, at the exact same time, absolutely significant 
and we must be conscious of our decisions and how we behave towards 
one another. I mean, how do we love one another? How do you be a friend? 
How do you love someone even when it hurts you?" 

These big, profound ideas are seamlessly embedded into the small 
(in the best sense of the word) film, and are aided enormously by the 
understated and understanding performances of the two lead actors, 
Souleymane Sy Savane and Red West. The former is a trained but non- 
professional actor, and the latter is a 71 -year-old character actor and 
former Elvis 'Memphis Mafia' member in his first leading role. 

Another contributing factor to the success of the film is the strong 
sense of location, about which the director comments, “Spending time in 
real locations, interacting with characters from those locations, I think that's 
very important. All my films are specific to location and to people who 
actually exist there, and how I think they behave, and how they talk and walk 
and look and eat and move. 

“I like classical storytelling and classical dramaturgy because you 
can get to the fundamentals of how you keep an audience engaged," 
he continues. I'm not so fond of moving the camera around a lot, or 
cool music. My cameraman, Michael Simmons, always says, 'Great 
cinematography doesn't mean great pictures.’ There's a language to 
cinema and it should be correct for the story and it should respect that 
great cinematography shouldn't be confused with great art direction - just 
moving the camera around or turning the angle upside-down, or super- 
saturating; these things don't necessarily mean great cinematography. 

“We've always tried to aim for simplicity - and simplicity doesn't mean 
that it's simple. To me, simplicity placed in a story means to have you tell 
me you were moved by the story and not by tricks. The film should keep 
you engaged and involved in the characters without all the tricks, and this 
is actually quite hard. It means you have to focus on the stoiytelling, it means 
you have to go deeper into the characters and their relationships and work 
harder on the script.” To which can only be added: Amen to that. 

A full transcript of this Interview will be available online in the week 
film's release. 


of the 




If cinematic form follows 
cinematic function then Goodbye 
Solo is a perfect Mercedes of a 
movie. It is comprised of a quietly 
purring but powerful narrative 
engine; handcrafted scenes; 
intuitive, delicate acting; and both 
technique and technology that 
draw no attention to themselves. 

Like Bahrani's previous film, 
Man Push Can, Goodbye Solo 
launches into its story without 
credits, mimicking the opening 
of a book. This is no accident, 
as Bahrani's film world is all 
about narrative drive, character 
development, and all things 
literary as well as visual. 

1\vo men sit in a taxi - the client, 
William (Red West), arranging with 
the driver, Solo (Souleymane Sy 
Savant), to drop him off in exactly 
two weeks lime at Blowing Rock, 
a landmark local cliff-face Blowing 
Rode is unique for having the wind 


oftentimes blow forcefully upwards 
along its face. Aboriginal legends 
tell of natives jumping off only to 
be blown right back. 

The film was shot in Bahrani's 
hometown of Wtnston-Salem, North 
Carolina, the once proud home of 
the J Reynolds tobacco company - 
a company, not unlike William, cast 
aside by the sweep of history. Over 
the course of a beautifully paced 
film, William and Solo form an 
unlikdy friendship which will impact 
upon both of their lives. 

Solo is a Senegalese cab driver 
working to provide a better life for 
his young family. William is a tough 
and world-weary man of the South, 
shouldering the burden of a life's 
worth of anger and regrets. These 
characters enact both sides of the 
coin that is the American Dream, 
and both men come to find that 
they have need of the other. 

The episodic structure of 


Goodbye Solo speaks once more 
to the metaphorical, page-turning 
quality of Bahrani's films, which 
keep audiences engrossed in their 
humanistic character studies and 
textual subtleties. And in common 
with other Bahrani film worlds, Solo 
is highly successful in its sensitive use 
of local non-professional actois and 
authentic location shooting to create 
a rich geographic context. 

But it is Souleymane Sy Savant 
as Solo, and Red West as William, 
whose low-key and beautifully 
nuanced characterisations make 
this already special script so 
successful on screen. And while 
the weight of the film rests on 
these two characters, Diane Galindo 
adds great delicacy as Alex, the little 
girl whose precociousness of spirit 
infuses both William and Solo with a 
sense of life's vitality and continuity. 

Goodbye Solo makes it clear that 
although it is William who is the 


Caucasian citizen of the town, it is 
Solo, the African immigrant, who 
seems to fit in best. His charming 
friendly and positive demeanour 
endears him to people. He's 
prepared to be open. He befieves in 
the upside of the American Dream. 
In contrast, William's American 
Dream - if he ever had one - is 
tarnished and coming to an end But 
then, Goodbye Sob seems to assert 
that America is its immigrants. They 
may not always have a voice, but 
theits will always be the country's 
story. James B Evans 

Anticipation. High time for a quiet profoundly 
human and buching film. O 

Enjoyment It Is nota 'feel good film', but It feels 
good b watch. O 

In Retrospect Hie Issue of haw best to exist 
In a meaningless universe Is timeless. It Is ait 
but not necessarily ait house. © 




HHECTED BY John Mam mur 
STARRING MailSMoffit 
BaulSlifll.Martin Slrd | 



At 53. Martin Strel is a national 
hero in Slovenia; an overweight, 
hard drinking, flamenco playing, 
ex-professional gambler, who 
deals with a troubled childhood 
by swimming the world's biggest 
rivers. Or so we're told. For Big 
Riuer Man is a pseudo- documentary 
where the truth is less important 
than the story. As a Peruvian ship 
captain says, albeit in a different 
context, "Number one, forget 
Plan A. Number two, forget Han 
B. And number three, relax." 

Big Riuer Man follows Strel 
as he attempts his most ambitious 
feat: swimming the length of the 
Amazon. With broken English, 
and a broken nose, Strel is 
an enigmatic and fascinating 
protagonist - the embodiment 
of a rude, mystical masculinity. 
Aided by his physical similarity 


to middle-years Brando, Strel's 
passage into the heart of darkness 
is a parallel too good to resist. And 
while slightly overworked (look for 
the glimpse of the Hotel Brando), it's 
just ambiguous enough to leave you 
wondering how much is 'real'. 

Another layer in this semi- 
fiction is provided by Strel's 
Svengali of a son, Borut, whose 
engaging narration draws the 
viewer into the film's entertaining 
artifice. Borut is shown posing 
as his father for a radio interview, 
regaling a journalist with tales of 
machetes and piranhas. "I deal 
with the media because I know 
what they want," he explains. Borut 
knows, too, what cinema expects. 

When Borut fashions Strel 
a mask to protect him from the 
glaring Peruvian sun, Strel becomes 
both John Merrick and The 


Phantom of the Opera - the beast as 
victim. It feeds the suspicion of the 
Amazonian tribesmen, who suspect 
him of being some form of devil. 
Later, Strel's guide describes him as 
'the last American superhero' as the 
swimmer sits in the water, gasping. 
No opportunity for semiotic and 
subtextual sophistry is wasted. 

The action is interspersed 
with commentary on humanity's 
impact on the environment, 
presented frankly. The film itself 
will have a digital release, 
supposedly to reduce its carbon 
footprint. But, in the context of 
Borut's showmanship, it's hard 
to know exactly what is genuine 
environmental responsibility, and 
what is marketing fluff. 

At its best. Big Riuer Man is like 
a Werner Herzog film with a sense 
of humour. Strel is genuinely worthy 


of his film, his feat undeniably 
impressive, and his motivations as 
fascinating as they are opaque. At 
other points it becomes Borat by 
Borut, as Slovenia is viewed through 
the prism of Strel's eccentricity. 

Nevertheless, for all the 
straight-faced self-mockery, it 
somehow remains a tribute to an 
exceptional man. Big RiuerMan gets 
away with its archness only because 
it's evident that somewhere beneath 
its layers of irony, there is a beating 
heart. James Bramble 

Anticipatioa A much-anticipated contribution 
to the Slovenian middle-aged alcoholic 
endurance sv/immer genre. © 

Enjoyment Brilliantly bemusing - if a bit 
overcooked. 0 

In Retrospect Sly. funny and fascinating. O 
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In the opening moments of The 
September Issue. Anna Wintour is 
compared to the Fbpe, and reduces 
someone to the brink of suicide. 
Welcome to the world of Vogue, 
where it's perfectly acceptable to 
wear sunglasses to meetings, and 
Louis Vuitton to a tennis lesson. 

Director RJ Culler landed a 
dream gig when he gained access 
to 'Nuclear' Wintour and her staff 
in 2007 as they put together Ifcgue's 
September issue (840 pages, 727 of 
which were adverts). The end result 
is an intriguing and entertaining 
peek behind the fashion world's 
impeccably tailored curtains. 

Wintour is an elusive character 


BIRDWATCHERS 


URECTED BY 



Marco Bechis' liberal drama is 
a thoughtful, skilfully directed probe 
into the world of an indigenous 
tribe. But despite its good intentions, 
the film's lack of emotional and 
narrative equilibrium softens the 
impact somewhat. 

Set in Mato Grosso do Sul, 
Brazil, the film focuses on the 
indigenous Guarani-Kaiowa people, 
who struggle to live on land where 
wealthy farmets have turned the 
once dense forests into money- 
making agricultural hotspots. 

With little or no prospect of 
employment, the tribe's troubled 
lifestyle drives many Guarani to 
suicide, the latest of which prompts 
a handful of villagers to set up 
camp beside a farming estate 
in a bid to claim back the land 
where their ancestors are buried. 
As tensions rise between the 



who makes no attempt to dispel the 
reputation she's accmed over 20 
yeats in the job. Stylists, editois and 
designers pitch to her with quivering 
hands. She sits there, steely-eyed, 
intent on giving nothing away. 
However, in sporadic interviews 
Cutler is able to penetrate the mask. 
Wintour becomes defensive when 
her industry is criticised, and shoos 
uncharacteristic vulnerability when 
admitting that her siblings find her 
job 'amusing'. 

But it's left to other membets 


of the team to provide most 
of the entertainment; namely 
the gloriously OTT Andre Leon 
Talley, Vogue's editor-at-large, and 
creative director Grace Coddington, 
whose relationship with Wintour 
is intriguing Both British, yet polar 
opposites, they started on the same 
day, and Coddington is the only one 
who's not intimidated by her boss. 

For all the criticism that 
the publication has faced, The 
September Issue shows that Vogue 
is a melting pot of creativity. It's 


recently been rumoured that 
Wintour 's days at the mag may be 
numbered, but on this evidence it's 
hard to imagine anyone else at the 
helm. Limara Salt 

Anticipation. A na-halds-barred lank at 'Nuclear 
Winder 1 ? Tire definition af a must-see mavie. O 

Enjoyment Who knew watching people pula 
magazine together could be so entertaining? O 

In Retrospect Tums out there Is maie to life than 
fashion. Butonly|ust.O 



Guarani and the farmers, the 
two cultures ferma curious bond 
when romance develops between 
an apprentice shaman and 
a farmer's daughter. 

The film challenges our 
expectations from the outset, 
as a group of Western birdwatchers 
glide by in a boat and glimpse 
a small cluster of semi-naked 
riverside Indians staring back 
at them. Moments later, we see 
the Indians being paid for their 
performance as they dress in their 
usual, westernised attire. 


Hammering home the 
humanitarian message and 
wearing his heart on his sleeve, 
Bechis clearly has affection for 
his protagonists and their plight, 
though this fondness does tend to 
upset the balance. The film spends 
far too much time with the tribe 
and not nearly enough exploring 
the lives and predicaments of 
the farmeis. He also attempts to 
shoehorn in one too many messages 
and subplots, with nods towards 
sexuality and mysticism adding little 
to the proceedings. 


Still, Birdwatchers is an unusual 
and sympathetic exploration of 
a diminishing society driven to 
near extinction by capitalism and 
colonialism. And if it provokes action, 
then it's a job well done. Lee Griffiths 

Anticipation. An enthusiastically received 
lavautile an the festival circuit® 

Enjoyment Well-meaning and skilfully directed, 
but lacking balance.® 

In Retrospect A rare drama that places a near 
extinct Indian tribe at the farcfrant © 





SELECT FILMOGRAPHY 

PAUL BETTANY 


PAUL BETTANY: 
BOY DONE GOOD 
INTERVIEW BY 
DAN BRIGHTMORE 


Creation <20CB) 

Die Young Victoria (3309) 

Inlhearl (2003) 

Tlifi Da Vinci Code (2036) 

Wimbledon (2004) 

Master and Cammander:The Far Side ol the World (29)3) 
OiiOd lie (2003) 

A Beautiful Mind (2001) 

A Knight's Tale (2001) 

Gangster No. 1 (2D00) 


Navigating the schedule of a Hollywood star can be like trying to gain 
an audience with the Pope so, rather than the usual on-the-clock quick fire 
round of studio approved banter, when the actor in question offered to call 
LWLies fora chat in his own time, we knew we were on to a winner. 

Paul Bettany is an English export we can be proud of. Gangster No. 1 
was the breakout role that got him noticed before hitting the big time starring 
alongside Russell Crowe in A Beautiful Mind and Peter Weir's epic Master 
and Commander. Balancing the Hollywood bombast of The Da Vinci Code 
with more thoughtful projects like the Charles Darwin biopic Creation is the 
mark of a performer with incredible range. It's that quality that has enabled 
the former Westminster Bridge busker to avoid being pigeonholed. “It's often 
American actors who find themselves endlessly playing the baddie, the funny 
guy or the love interest because that's business. The career I've had has 
been about doing as many different things as I can," he says. 

So what was the draw with Creation ? “I'm a big Darwin fan. Like him, 
I'm an atheist,” explains Bettany, “but I suppose it depends on your definition 
of God. I think there is some creative force at work in the universe but as 
far as the construct that somebody exists interested in each one of us and 
aware of our existence, I don't think so. It's important subject matter, and 
after making an action movie which was basically angels with machine guns 
this was a great antidote for me,” he concedes. 

It's an emotional journey for Darwin who pursues his work against the 
backdrop of family tragedy. It was a role that the Harlow-bom actor found 
difficult to prepare for. “It's such a big thing, I don't think one can. As 
a couple, Darwin and his wife [played by Bettany's real-life spouse Jennifer 
Connelly] suffered a huge loss with the death of their daughter, and they 
have chosen diametrically opposite paths to try and deal with it. But he 
doesn't want to rob her of the solace her faith brings." 

Darwin's The Origin of Species would call into question the idea of an 
absolute creator, which led to the charge that he had 'killed God'. Bettany 
adds, “Built into his personality, Darwin was a conservative who had 
a revolutionary idea And like all conservatives he moved at a glacial speed 
working on an idea that was going to change the world.” 

Bettany met Connelly on the set of A Beautiful Mind, but was he nervous 
about working with his wife again? “We were both worried about Creation, 
but for me it was mainly because if it's your wife you can't come home after 
a bad day and slag off the lead actress." Joking aside, he's clearly a contented 
family man who’s been settled in Manhattan lor the best part of the noughties 
with Connelly, her son Kai from a previous relationship and their son Stellan. 
“We're not just here for the work. My eldest's father is a New Yorker so we 
wouldn't want to live anywhere else. There's still a lot I miss about London 
but mostly it's my friends and pubs on Sundays," confesses the actor. 


When asked about the dangers he faced of being typecast as a British 
leading man in Hollywood rom-coms after a reportedly dispiriting experience 
on the set of Wimbledon he maintains that he's always been defiant that it 
wouldn't happen to him. “Sometimes it's the greatest job in the world and 
sometimes it's just a means of making money. Especially when you're doing 
something that's supposed to be artistic and you think, 'Ah, fuck it!’ An actor 
working in movies is doing well and really has nothing to complain about in 
life. It's such a privilege to make a living this way." 

Bettany is a busy guy. Next year sees the release of Legion, which 
previewed to an enthusiastic response at Comic-Con. It's a complete 1 80 
from Creation - a slice of action horror from former FX guru Scott Stewart 
that pitches Bettany's Archangel Michael (using an ignited petrol pump as 
a makeshift flamethrower) against Kevin Durand's Gabriel in a holy war 
against impending apocalypse. 

He's clearly hyped about this one. “God has turned his back on mankind 
and Michael hasn't, so it's the next flood. But instead of water he sends the 
possessed and an army of angels. So, in a little white trash diner on the edge 
of the Mojave Desert, the last stand of humanity happens. It's awesome 
fun," he gushes. “ Legion resounds with the fervour and ambition of a first 
time director getting to achieve their vision on screen. I couldn't believe 
how expensive everything looked. There’s much more of an '80s [James] 
Cameron look to the film. For years we've had blue films or green films but 
this is Technicolor horror action with amazing visual FX," he enthuses. “It's 
very character driven with an interesting bunch of misfits who try to save the 
world together. K was weird because when I read the script I couldn't believe 
that I wasn't the baddie in it. Finally I get to be the hero flying around on 
wires and shooting gunsl” 

It's a stark contrast to his days in the Royal Shakespeare Company, 
as will be his next Stewart -directed production, Priest Based on a graphic 
novel, it follows a vampire slaying man of the cloth. Bettany describes it as 
being “like Blade Runner meets a western”, where horses are replaced by 
jet turbine motorbikes “like something out of Tron." 

The enthusiasm of an actor happier to forge his own path is infectious. 
He dismisses the idea of wanting to work with someone on the strength 
of previous efforts, warning, “If you see a great film you're never entirely 
sure who made it work. The safest way to go about it is to love the script, 
feel the writing and then hopefully good people will be attracted to it rather 
than good people trying to make something that's flawed, work. There are 
projects that I passed on that went on to be brilliant," he admits, “but I'm 
incredibly shallow so I've banished those from memory." 



Charles Darwin means different 
things to different people. To some 
he's responsible for the greatest 
scientific theory in history. Others 
blame him for the downfall of 
religion. Many just see him as 
a guy with an amazing beard. 

So a film about Darwin's life 
is a potentially tricky proposition; 
its focus decided by people's 
very peisonal opinion of the man 
and his work. Based on the book 
Annie's Box by Randal Keynes, 
Creation puts all its eggs firmly in 
the basket of Darwin's peisonal life, 
examining his tense relationships 
with his children, friends and 
staunchly religious wife. 

Paul Bettany's Darwin is a sickly 
maverick devastated by a personal 
loss, who spends most of his screen 
time wracked by despair. As always 
with Bettany's characters, Darwin 


is instantly engaging, if a little 
tedious in his inability to cope. 
And this feeling is furthered when 
he's compared to his level-headed 
wife, Emma (Jennifer Connelly). 

Darwin's troubles offer a 
platform through which Creation 
explores the repercussions of 
publishing his masterwork, The 
Origin Of Species. The film takes 
the opportunity to delve into his 
psyche, revealing the grief, anxiety 
and ill health that plagued Darwin 
and almost prevented his work 
from reaching completion. 

As the plot plays out through 
a series of flashbacks, Creation 
offers both emotional depth and 
a generalised explanation of 
the science. And while it's very 
much 'A BBC Film', Jon Amiel's 
direction deviates into psychedelic 
representations of Darwin's 


thoughts that pep up the narrative. 
The natural representation of the 
husbandWife dynamic also makes 
a welcome change from the usual 
stuttering and glancing we've come 
to associate with period dramas. 

There is no doubt that 
Creation is an interpretation of 
the Darwin effect - lines such as, 
"You've just killed God!" (uttered 
by fellow scientist Thomas Huxley, 
played by Toby Jones) serve to 
ham-up rather than lay bare the 
real implications of his work. 
Therefore anyone looking to get 
a full Darwin retrospective should 
treat Creation as a small part of 
a very large whole. 

For this reason. Creation will 
probably appeal more to the 
masses than the purists; a fact 
that the man himself would be 
unlikely to object to. And the film 


is arguably the closest anyone 
could come to sexing up the life 
of a nineteenth-century English 
naturalist. But with so much 
material to draw on it feels slightly 
disappointing that there's no sense 
of awe or wonder when the credits 
roll. But if the sudden desire to 
go home and Wikipedia 'Charles 
Darwin' is a sign of anything, it's 
that Creation does enough to get 
you thinking. Ailsa Caine 

Anticipation. A big screen version of the life 
of Charles Darwin? Hardly the adaptation 
we've all been waiting for. © 

Enjoyment Paul Bettany, Jennifer Connelly 
and some fresh directorial Ideas thrown into 
the mix. © 

In Retrospect An engaging and emotional 
look at the man behind the brains.® 

4 ... 






The films of Fabrice Du Welz 
occupy an uneasy borderline that 
makes them difficult to pin down 
(and no doubt even more difficult 
to market). His striking 2004 
debut Calucare . for example, 
used elements familiar from 
De/iueranee-style survival horror 
to create a mythic meditation on 
performance and passon. His next 
film, Vinvon. turns abare-bones 
ghost story into a reverie on grief, 
anguish and madness. 

Like Nicolas Roeg's Don't 
Look Now, Juan Antonio Bayona's 
The Orphanage, or Lars von TVier's 
Antichrist, Du Welz's film follows 
a married couple struggling to 
come to terms with the loss of a 
child. But instead of retreating to 
'fenice, lighthouse or woodland 


cabin to face their recriminatory 
guilt and fear, Jeanne and Paul 
Belhmer (Emmanuelle Beart and 
Rufus Sewell) search for their 
son Joshua, who vanished in the 
2005 tsunami, across the Thai 
border in Burma. They journey 
into a Conradian jungle where 
they themselves - and we, too - 
become lost (perhaps forever) 
to delusion and despair. 

From its opening sequence 
of bubbles and blood right through 
to the ritualised savagery of its 
dose, Vinyan remains an abstract 
and ambiguous entity. Certainly 
the world in which it is set is a 
very real South East Asia where 
lives can be swept away in an 
instant, and where children are 
often neglected, exploited or 


commodified. But it is also a 
psychological landscape, where 
dreams and visions mingle with 
the waking experience, and where 
everything - whether urban 
demimondes or mist-shrouded 
rivers or the deepest, darkest jungle 
- takes on a disorienting quality 
that reflects the main characters' 
crumbling state of mind. 

Thaksin Gao (Petch 
Qsathanugrah), the well-mannered 
Triad leader who serves as cross- 
border guide to the grieving 
couple, tells Jeanne that 'uinyan' 
is a local word for the confused, 
angry spirit of someone who 
has died a bad death and "does 
not know where to go or what 
to do." By the end, it will not be 
dear whether the title refers to 


Joshua, his parents, or any of the 
other lost souls encountered on 
their journey - but Du Welz has 
crafted an eerie, intense odyssey 
of marital and mental breakdown, 
aided by the moodily desaturated 
dnematography of Benoit Debie, 
and some extraordinarily haunting 
sound design. Without resorting to 
cheap frights or bogeymen, Virryan 
locates its horror in the human 
heart of darkness. Anton Bitel 

Anticipation. Du Welz's debut, Ca/tsre, was 
a Christmas cracker. O 

Enjoyment An Intense and moody exercise 
in uncanny ambiguity. G 

In Retrospect It's Antichrist, only more artfully 
restrained (and In Burma). O 


THE BEACHES 
OF AGNES 


GKECTB1 BY Agnes Vaila 
STJSflNG AmarVairfa. Am 
Ltbrara. Blaise Riurter 


As this documentary self-portrait 
lovingly reveals, life has been a 
beach for Agnes \forda, who is still 
as sprightly at 80 as the pageboy- 
bobbed ingenue who took Cannes, 
and then the world, by storm with 
her era-defining Oe o From 5 Tb 7 
in 1961. 

\forda zinged back into the 
cinematic consciousness with her 
2000 documentary The Gleaners 
AndL in which she turned society's 
detritus, both material and human, 
into a tender and vibrant meditation 
on ageing, kindness, cinema and 
memory as methods of recycling, 
which she explores more intimately 
in her new film. Here Varda recycles 
dips from her old movies to layer a 



m 


HRECTED BY Pete Dotlgr. 



It’s 1939 and shy eight-year-old 
Carl Fredricksen has a chance 
encounter with the loud and 
eccentric ElGe, who shares his 
love of adventure. Hash forward 
and they're dating, married, 
living in domestic bliss, suffering 
a miscarriage, and struggling to 
move on before EDie dies, all with 
an emotive piano chord in the 
background that changes pace 
with their lives. The first 10 minutes 
of Up rivals Bambi's mother's death 
as one of the most effective, albeit 
manipulative, tearjerker moments 
of all time. 

But just as you think Pixar 
have sneaked a kitchen sink drama 
into the multiplex, Carl ditches his 
old life, literally uprooting his home. 
With one breathtaking narrative 



dazzling history of post-war 
France, the New Wave, the 
revolutions of the 1960s, and 
her long love affair with Jacques 
Demy and with cinema. 

Beaches is a joyous film but 
it also carries the survivor's 
responsibility to remember. 
Surrounded by images she made 
during the early days of the 
legendary Avignon theatre festival, 
\&rda weeps for dead friends and 
collaborators such as Philippe 


Noiret, even as she appraises the 
images with an aesthete's eye. 

Deep emotion and ravishing 
visuals are intertwined here, in 
contrast to C lea's zeitgeisty cool 
Beaches is like a kaleidoscope 
turning through 50 years of cinema. 

It's impossible not to open 
your heart to this film. Bruised by 
grief, contemplating old age and 
alive to the new possibilities of youth 
culture and digital cinema, \brda 
draws the viewer into her circle of 


friends. Here among the jousters, 
fishermen, artists, protestors, 
performeis and cats, it's a beachy 
place to be. Sophie Mayer 

Anticipation 1 ■ tun ii'jvvin |.‘u iru 
the lives of Fiance's first couple of film. O 

Enjoyment Every shat Is a dellghtlit this pnfound 
essay on death and ageing. O 

In Retrospect. Ihanks far the memories, as real 
and dreamlike as life itself. O 



leap, Up is transformed into a 
comedy adventure as Carl (voiced 
by Edward Asner) and young 
'wilderness explorer' Russell take to 
the dries. Together they encounter 
a chocoholic bird named Kevin, 
'talking' dogs and famed adventurer 
Charles Muntz (Christopher 
Hummer) who, like all childhood 
idols, is not what he once seemed. 

Hxar's tenth film cements its 
status as a grown-up studio. Up is 
a film that breaks all the rules - a 
film for children starring an old 


man, one that rejects the usual 
singing sidekicks, and one that has 
the courage to mix its many laugh- 
out-loud moments with scenes of 
devastating poignancy. 

But that keen edge of realism 
never overrides the magic of the 
animation itself. The launch of the 
house - soaring through the sky 
beneath multicoloured balloons - 
is a beautifully crafted sequence, 
demonstrating that director Pete 
Docter is more than capable of 
hitting the heights without his 


mentor Bob Peterson. 

Hxar may have several sequels 
in the pipeline but Up is yet another 
original, boundary pushing story. 
It's not quite Nano, but it will have 
you shouting 'Squirrel!' at every 
opportunity. Limara Salt 

Anticipation. It's Pixar, anil that's enough. 0 

Enjoyment Provides laughs and tears in equal 
measure. Bring tissues. O 

In Retrospect It's no Nemo, but what is? O 







SAM MENDES: 
MASTER CRAFTSMAN 
INTERVIEW BY 
JONATHAN CROCKER 


FILMOGRAPHY 

SAM MENDES 


Away We Go <2009) 
Revalutliiiry Road (2003) 
Meal (2305) 

Road la Perdition (2002) 
American Beauty ( 1039) 


At the age of 44, Sam Mendes has cemented his place as the master 
craftsman of stage and screen. He was appointed artistic director of 
London's Donmar Warehouse before his thirtieth birthday, where he made 
Ns name with a series of classic revivals and bold new productions. Moving 

1 999, before making a series of superlatively staged dramas. Now that he's 
'gone indie', we decided to track him down and give him a grilling. 

LWLies: Was this always intended to be a different kind of film? 
Mendes: It took me a while to realise all my films are fairly dark. But then 
a big thing happened to me, which was getting married and having children. 
That definitely meant I now started reading scripts like Away We Go and 
seeing them through the eyes of a parent. 

LWLies: What was good about doing a short, fast indie rather than 
a big Hollywood movie? 

Mendes: I decided not to obsess about visual details. Which, frankly, I have 
done in the past Obsess endlessly about tiny visual details. I'll spend hours 
moving items around on the wall behind the central character - even if 
they're out of focus. Or adjust a I ight in a window or in someone's eyes. 

LWLies: Given that the world is going to hell, did you feel the need 
to do something uplifting? 

Mendes: People have had things taken away from them left, right and 
centre. Losing their lives and their livelihoods. I think you have a duty in a way 
sometimes to tell stories about how you can pick up your life and change it. 
Without it being sentimental rubbish. And I'm more suspicious of that than 
most. I have been guilty, certainly, on occasion, of going in completely the 
opposite direction; refusing to give an audience an easy catharsis when, 
probably, that's what they needed. I'm thinking of a film like Jarhead. 

LWLies: How do you mean? 

Mendes: I sort of lost myself in the details of the movie and forgot the 
overall shape. To the degree that, at the premiere of the movie, I was sat 
there watching it and about two thirds through it thought, 'Jesus Christ, 
they've jumped a scenel What’s happened? Someone's cut a scene out.’ 
Then I thought, 'No, I cut a scene out.' I forgot that I cut it out. Well, that 
should not happen when you're two years working on a movie. You make 
those big decisions late in the day. 

LWLies: Any chance of a director's cut then? 

Mendes: Yeah, I’d love to do a director's cut Jarhead opened big in the 
States. But it didn't hang on very long. It was huge on DVD. So there's 
probably an audience out there for it and I'd like to do it. If I had my chance 
again, I would do another. It was edited by the great Walter Murch, but I also 
felt I was a little too respectful of Walter and I didn't hit the film hard enough 
myself. I was in awe of his wisdom. But I loved working with him. 


LWLies: Has a director ever given you a memorable lesson? 
Mendes: Spielberg - he said, 'Put 40 heads along the bottom of the 
monitor screen to remind yourself you are directing something for a big 
screen. And those 40 heads are the first row of the audience in the cinema' 
I thought that was a really good thing to say because your instinct is to get 
the camera closer, because it's such a small screen. 

LWLies: Why have you never revealed how you shot the plastic 
bag scene in American Beauty? 

Mendes: I'm not a fan of the demystification of movies that's constantly 
going on. You see the behind-the-scenes documentary before you see the 
movie now. I remember Conrad Hall saying he was horrified after he shot 
Butch Cassidy to see a documentary about the making of it in which you 
see Newman and Redford jump off the diff onto a crash mat. They'd spent 
months trying to make it look like they were jumping into a river, and then 
they show the bloody crash mat. And I think there's a point about that. 
Don't show too many crash mats. 

LWLies: Are you happy to talk about it now? 

Mendes: The reality is that I shot the digital footage at 4am in the morning 
in LA. And the thing that was making the bag move was two enormous hairy- 
arsed grips with fans. Who just thought I was completely insane. I was just 
a young filmmaker, you know? And there were people walking by thinking, 
'Poor guy, making a student film...’ 

LWLies: Surely it was trickier than that though? 

Mendes: Basically, the character has shot the plastic bag with a digital 
camera and he's done it in a parking lot. First of all the parking lot was wrong 
- the wall didn't look good. Then the bag didn't really dance in the way that 
I wanted it to dance. And I couldn’t get it right. Then I realised it needed not 
just the bag, but something else moving in the frame. And so I put a load of 
dead leaves in. I know it sounds silly, but when you see it, the bag is not the 
only thing dancing, it's the leaves too. They're little footmen, really. And the 
moment I did that and changed the colour of the wall, it worked. 

LWLies: What did you leam from making American Beauty? 
Mendes: I was so determined, when I set out, not to make a filmed play. 

I wanted to make it as far apart from theatre as possible. I’ve always thought 
that theatre is not the director's medium; it's the actor's medium. I think film 
is a director's medium. You tell the audience where to look. There are only 
four shots in the whole sequence. Weirdly, I've found it less interesting to 
be controlling as I've gone on. I think the danger of this style of filmmaking 
is that it can be very cool and very clinical. The composition of shots robs 
some of the blood from the performances. It's very controlled. And I was very 
controlling. Wes wasn't allowed to move. I said to them, you look down, you 
reach over, you pick up his hand, wait two beats, then kiss him. I was that 
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THE CRIMSON WING: 
MYSTERY OF THE FLAMINGOS 


DIRECIS) B> Mallhew 


Mainstream political cinema may have lost its way in recent years, 
but the battle isn't over yet. From indie footsoldiers Tristan and Leofwine 
Loraine, this edgy political thriller places the British PM (John Rhys-Davies) 
as the archetypal viDain who sells out an SAS unit in order to secure a multi- 
billion-pound arms deal and thus his re-election. Not so much anti-war as it 
is anti-government, this is a film unafraid to confront the decisions made by 
the poweis that be. This is fiction, however, and as such there is no patent 
partisanship on show. Such meticulous fence-sitting (even the minister's ties 
are neutral) means that the story stays fresh without being overly preachy. 
Charging boldly into battle, 31 North 62 East manages to conquer its low- 
budget shortcomings, emerging bruised but triumphant. Adam Woodward 



Displaying some of the earth's stunning natural beauty while 
highlighting a threat of extinction, The Crimson Wing focuses on East 
Africa's pink flamingos in Disney's first theatrical nature documentary in 
nearly half a century. This fascinating film shows the vast flocks of pink 
flamingos that breed on the isolated shores of Lake Natron in northern 
Tanzania Visually stunning from the outset as the shocking pink birds dash 
with the clear blue sky, it dissects the rare birds from the origin of their 
colour, to mating season, to a bigger and meaner breed whose hunger 
for newborn chicks causes a mass exodus. Even though narrator MarieDa 
Frostrup's dulcet tones can bring on the sandman, it shows that pink 
flamingos don't just come in oversized cocktail glasses. Limara Salt 



The protests of May 1968 offer students Catherine (Laetitia Casta), 
Yves (Yannick Renier) and Herve (Yann Tregouet) a chance to indulge 
in free love. But changing mores soon catch up with their manage a trois, 
leaving Catherine to bring up her two children alone in a fragmenting 
commune By the 1990s, when the kids are exploring their own sexualities, 
writer/directors Olivier Ducastel and Jacques Martineau struggle to draw 
compelling parallels between the protests of '68 and the fight for access 
to HIV drugs more than 20 years on. Bom in 68 is in the spirit of sweeping 
Italian political drama The Best of Youth , which was originally made for 
television. There's a sense that this lengthy family saga might also be best 
enjoyed as an episodic TV drama. Jonas Milk 


This documentary tells the story of a group of young, fame-hungry 
Antipodean surfers who descended on Hawaii in the 1970s and helped 
take surfing from a counter-culture hobby to a lucrative career. Although 
you'd expect cringingly moist eyes from bitter, fading stars desperately 
trying to scrawl their names in the history books, the film avoids this 
indignity with engaging characters, an informative narrative and tons 
of awe-inspiring archive footage. The now middle-aged protagonists, 
including Rabbit Bartholomew and Shaun Tomson. recount their own 
stories with wit and a hint of sadness, thus taking the film beyond a mere 
back-slapping bro' down to an entertaining education in the history of 
pro surfing. Ed Andrews 
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This tight, energetic documentary about the iconic photograph of Che 
Guevara as the ‘Guerrillero Hem to' charts the history of an image that has 
taken a journey eveiy bit as strange and fascinating as Guevara's own. Shot 
by Alberto 'Korda' Diaz, the original photo features a cluttered frame and 
Guevera wearing what looks uncannily like a Michael Jackson 'Thriller' 
jacket. Left in a drawer for yeats before falling into the hands of a left-wing 
Italian publisher, it spread around the globe, popping up on posters, walls 
and eventually T-shirts. With contributions from Gerry Adams and Gael 
Garcia Bernal, this snappy film investigates what Che’s image has come to 
represent, and whether its unchecked use has sold out his legacy or given 
him a power that transcends politics and dogma. Adam Lee Davies 


Visiting Beirut for the first time, French cinema icon Catherine 
Deneuve wants to see the destruction wrought on the region by decades 
of civil war and Israeli bombardments. She finds a sympathetic guide in 
gentle local actor Rabih Mroue. He drives her around the city and then 
to the village in southern Lebanon where he grew up. There are many 
extraordinary moments here - a monologue from Belle de Jour delivered 
in Arabic; Israel's 'imaginary raids'; and the futOiiy of Mroue’s search in 
his memory amid a place of utter destruction for his grandmother's home. 
It's unusual to see these scenes ofTV news or war movies captured after 
the event, in beautiful HD. Je Veux Voir is testament to a world where 
setting up a camera tripod is a putative act of aggression. Jonas Milk 



BLIND DATING 



“You know what I've just realised? This is actually blind dating," 
cracks Danny (Chris Pine), a 23-year-old blind man who, despite being 
blessed with charm, intelligence and wit, lets his disability come between 
him and his need for a loving relationship. Forced to fight off the advances 
of a psychologist (Jane Seymour), Danny falls in love with a nurse, Leeza 
(Anjali Jay), a virgin staring down the barrel of an arranged marriage. 
Alongside painting celibate people as pariahs, Blind Patina also manages 
to be an incredibly muddled 9 5 minutes in which emotions are replaced 
by aggressive music cues to force the viewer to care for characters that 
are paper thin. Made almost three yeats before Pine took up the hot seat 
of the Statship Enterprise, this is a cynical cadi in. Limara Salt 


Adapted by Martin Wagner from his own play, The Agent is a 
celebration of dogged determination against all odds, both in terms of 
production - it was shot over 10 days for just £26,000 - and subject matter. 
A battle between creative idealism and corporate reality sees a frustrated 
author (Stephen Kennedy) pushed to his limits by the disinterest of his 
agent (William Beck). As the story unfolds into a dark comedy of blackmail 
and double-cross, so the film reveals itself to be a damning commentary 
on the state of modern publishing. But The Agent is less biting satire than 
farce, thanks to the restraints put on director Lesley Manning by budget 
and time. But as a piece of small-scale British filmmaking it’s an interesting 
enough divetsion. Nikki Baughan 
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The nicest person on every film set is the sound 
recordist. Perhaps that's why, whenever they try 
to tell the director that a plane overhead is about 
to ruin a crucial chunk of dialogue, they usually 
get dismissed with a light wave of the hand. 
However, audio may be the last thing filmmakers 
worry about, but it's the first thing audiences 
notice if it's not up to scratch. So before you even 
reach for the camera, make sure you’ve invested 

a decent mixer and someone who can actually 
twiddle the knobs in the right direction. 


RULE#2: 60 FOR THE GLAZED LOOK 

An untrained eye can barely register the difference 
between the various HD video and film formats. 




But what audiences really will notice is whether 
or not you’ve used a decent set of lenses. Where 
a basic zoom lens has the advantage of offering 
you a variety of shot sizes without too much 
faff, It'll also leave your image feeling flat and 
uniform in focus. Get yourself a decent fixed lens 
and suddenly you're able to set your preferred 
focal point, draw the eye of your viewer towards 
the right part of the screen, and give the whole 
composition a greater sense of depth. 

The best news? The new Canon 5D Mark II Is 
a video camera In the shape of a Digital SLR, so 
it doesn't require a lens adaptor to take a decent 
piece of glass on the front. That means access to 
a world of top quality stills lenses at a fraction of 
the cost of a traditional set of fi Im primes. 






IBL£#3:IEIIE8EBE LIGHT 

Anyone who’s been anywhere near a professional 
film set will tell you the golden rule of jaw- 
dropping aesthetics: it's the lighting, stoopld. 
On a shoestring, you need to make the most of 
what you’ve got - whether that’s using a roll of 
tin foil as a bounce board, or writing a script that 
can be shot entirely during daylight hours. It also 
means making sure you give your camera a fair 
shot at turning available light into cinematic gold. 
So while the rest of the world is lunking lens 
adaptors on the front of their cameras for that 
film look', remember that going down that route 
usually loses you two f-stops on the camera, 
and leaves you gasping for compensation from 
a decent lighting set-up. That means crew, 


IIIEMfSniME 

An ungraded film is only half the production it 
could have been. So whaddya do? Spend 800 
quid per hour watching a professional colourist 
push a mouse around his desk? Or invest 250 
of your hard earned bucks in the Magic Bullet 
Looks grading plug-in for Final Cut Pro? Sure, 
no one's pretending you won't notice the 
difference between the two. but if you need to 
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The first time I saw Spinal Tap would have 

I didn't realise It was a mockumentary, I wasn't 
a heavy metal fan - 1 was more excited about the 
Thompson Twins - so I wouldn't normally have 
watched that kind of thing. And the film opens 
of course with 'Tonight I'm Gonna Bock You 
(Tonight)'. I was like, 'What?! Are we going to 
sit through a concert film about this quite bad 
band? I'm not up for that!' And then after that 

stuff. So I was like, These guys are weird. This is 
quite strange.' There was something amiss that 
was intriguing. But it went over my head, I didn't 
get it and I switched off before the end. It was a 
couple of years before my friends told me that 
It was funny. 

I don't think you need to know about rock 
music to get It. but it helps and it certainly 
adds many, many more layers. In the 25 or so 
years since I first sow It, I've listened to a huge 
amount more music than I had back then, and it 
adds something every time you see it. It's so full 
of truth in so many ways - comedic truth and 
truth about bands. It certainly helps II you're 
rock literate. 

My favourite band member has to be Nigel 
Tufnell. He looks great, lie's got the best T-shirts 
- the gtBen skeleton T-shirt - he’s got the amps 
that go up to II, But the way he speaks is just so 
enjoyable, you can see how much fun it was to 
play the part for Christopher Guest, He's the best, 
isn't he? Come on. 

Favourite scene? It's a tough one. The 
obvious one is Tufnell demonstrating his guitars 
and his amps. But I would say that's for the Tap 
novice - that's the first scene you attach yourself 
to. But then the rest of the film is such a treasure 
trove. There's the scene where they check into 
the hotel, with the receptionist with the very 
thick-lensed glasses. And Ian Faith gets annoyed 
because they've booked them Into one suite on 
the seventh floor; all the band and the entourage. 
Ian Faith ends up calling the receptionist 
a 'twisted old fruit', and the guys goes, 'I'm just 
as God made me, sir.' Every time he says that 
I really chuckle. Its really nicely underplayed. 
No one lets it down. 

The most obvious legacy, I suppose, Is that 
they coined the term rockumemarv . At the time 
it was one of the jokes, but now it's a completely 
acceptable piece of terminology. And the whole 
'goes to II' thing. I remember the first time i heard 
that some amp manufacturer had made amps that 
really did go to II. It was so post-modern, but now 
you don't think about those things anymore. For 
most people, that's the way life is. The ludicrous 
behaviour In Spinal Tap is par for the course. 
I think most people in bands watch ft as a Bible - 
an Instructional film for how to behave. 



If there's one truth that Hollywood knows end 
holds deer It's that audiences like their good guys 
to be American and their bad guys to be foreign, 
preferably foreign terrorists. Morel ambiguity is 
usually unwelcome, but with Traitor Don Cheadle 
crafted a rarity - a sensitive, complicated and 
relevant action thriller. 

If Hollywood has a patchy record when it 
comes to portraying terrorists on screen. Cheadle 
thinks it Is changing: "Things have always 
been different in world cinema. There's lots of 
films that have dealt with religious extremism, 


- intelligently. Artistically, you want to be talking 
about the things that are rife with controversy, 
drama, truth and fear - all those things an artist 


these stories in Hollywood,'’ 

There is a way, but it's fraught with danger 
when the opportunities for causing offence are 
so high - something Cheadle took seriously: 
"I was worried about getting something wrong, 
misrepresenting something, every day we were 
on the set. But I knew that, ultimately. It came 
down to me as the lead actor. My character 
had to be convoluted because the issue is 
convoluted, but I wanted the truth of what the 
people in the film believe In and how they behave 
to be consistent too." 

against Traitor from the start, as Cheadle admits - 
"Traditionally, movies that deal with these topics 
have not done well," he says. "So the action, car 
chases and guns become the spoonful ot sugar 
to help the medicine go down, I didn't necessarily 


but a lot of people see the subject of religious 
terrorism as black and white." Cheadle continues. 
“For example, when we first started making the 


to be black?' Well, he's a Muslim, it's the faith 
we're dealing with and that's something we had 

level, with lots of people running around shooting 
each other, but maybe you come out and start 

into thinking about these issues." 

Although Traitor didn’t set the box office 
alight, you don't make a film like this for big 
bucks. Cheadle is more interested in the reactions 
different people have had to the film. "This film 
has taught me not to judge a book by its cover, 
You wouldn't believe the people coming up to 
me to talk about thlsfilm - different people, with 
different backgrounds, but the great thing Is they 
all clearly got what we wanted to say. And that's 
been the most rewarding thing." JONATHAN WILLIAMS 

Traitor Is available ro buy on DVD and Blu-ray from 
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a naive young girl (Saskla Reeves) against the 
bleak backdrop of Lancashire. LS 
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A remake of Larry Cohen's 1974 cult classic starring 
Bijou Phillips pretty much keeps to the original plot 
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DIRffiTED IYMCHAE FBfEB 




AFGHAN STAR 2009 
OKECTEDIVHAVANA MARKING 


THE RAIN 19/0 

dirstbiiyren£cl£ment 


A PAST 200Z 

DIRQDTQ IY AKI KAURSMAKI 


LA BELLE CAPTIVE 1983 

DIRECTED If ALAIN R08BE-6RILLET 


THE EXILES 1961 
DIRSTTBI IYKENT MACKENZIE 

Kent Mackenzie's beautifully restored 1961 feature 


IN THIS WORLD 2002 

DIRffiTED IY MICHAEL WINTERBOTTOM 
Winner of the 2003 Golden Bear at the Berlin 
Rim Festival, this docudrama from acclaimed 
British director Michael Winterbottom follows two 
young Afghan refugees on their perilous search 
for freedom in London. A brave, provocative and 
moving response to the long raging debate on 
asylum. AW 


HANEKE ANTHOLOGY wmi 

DIRECTED IYMICHAEL HANEKE 

Anybody intrigued by the release of Haneke's Palme 
d'Or-winning The White Ribbon iater in the year 


OF A BURLESQUE DIVA 2009 
DIRECTED IV CYNTHIA LDVST 

Thanks to Oita Von Teese, Immodesty Blaize and 
every current show in Las Vegas, burlesque has 
infiltrated a new generation. This documentary 
chronicles its history from the Golden Age. to 
burlesque influenced Hollywood stars including 
Barbara Stanwyck and Natalie Wood. IS 


DIRffiTED IfDORISDORRIE 

Heavily indebted to Ozu, German writer/director 


















Back in 2001, Alfonso and Carlos Cuaron look the indie world by 
storm with Y Tu Mama Tambien . a brilliant, humane and profane road 
trip movie starring Gael Garcia Bernal and Diego Luna. With the world 
at his feet, Alfonso heeded the call from Hollywood, establishing 
himself as the go-to guy for a smarter breed of blockbuster with 
the third Harry Potter instalment in 2004, and Children of Men in 
2006. Alongside fellow Mex-pats Guillermo Del Toro and Alejandro 
Gonzalez iharritu, Cuaron recently founded production company 
Cha Cha Cha, whose focus on Mexican filmmaking has brought him 
full circle, once again working alongside his brother, Carlos, on Rudo 
v Cursi . a football comedy about sibling rivalry starring, once again, 
Gael Garcia Bernal and Diego Luna. We caught up with both of them 
as the film awaits its release on DVD and Blu-ray on October 19. 


LWLies: Hew much of the brotherly sentiment in the film 
Is autobiographical? 

Carles: Well, none of it. It is more about observation and the fact that 
brotherhood is universal. We all have a brother or a sister, and the 
way you relate to them is pretty close to the way I relate to my own 
brother and sister. And, you know, human relationships are all about 
power playing, depending on the situation. It's all about that. 


Veu shew a kind of benign corruption in this world of football. But 
to your mind, does that speak to something suite serious in Mexico? 
Carles: it is. I mean, corruption is an issue in every society, I think. 
It expresses itself in different ways in different countries. It doesn't 
mean you don't have corruption here. Of course you do - just look at 
what happened to your Parliament, no? 

Alfonso: That's not corruption! Only banana republics have 
corruption. But here...? It's not the same thing. It's a different issue. 


Carlos: That's what First World countries like to think, you know? 
That invading countries is not corrupt and things like that. 

Alfonso: They don't 'invade', they 'liberate'. 

Carlos: Yeah, I'm sorry. 


of filmmaking in Mexico? Is it shady in the same way? 
Alfonso: You could do it in Hollywood, but not in Mexic 


Have you soon that kind of thing? Favours traded-. 

Alfonso: I do it all the time. It's allowed. Whoever wants to buy i 


filmmakers. Latin American cinema is so diverse. The last few years 
there have been science-fiction movies coming from Latin America; 
then there is obviously the transcendental cinema like Lucrecia 
Martel and Carlos Reygadas; there is the more hardcore social order 
thing like the post- Amores Perros school - there's a lot of that kind 
of stuff; there are some attempts at fantasy. So it's very diverse, 
whal's happening in Latin America. 


Alfonso: Is there another? I felt in love with world cinema because 
of boobs. 

Carlos:That is what's great about cinema - you always have that thriller 
tension to see if the blouse is gonna come oft or not. MATT BOCHEHSHI 













CULT HERO 



CORMAN 


Words hy James B Evans 


LWLIES SALUH3 1 VISIONARIES WHOSE 
IMAGINATION, PASSION. MADNESS AND 
GENIIIS INSPIRE OUR LOVE OF MOVIES. 


With apologies to The Life of Brian. Roger Cotman 's low budget movies have bled us white, the bastard. 
He's taken everything we cinemarically had. Not just us, but our fathers and our lathers' fathers. And what 
has he ever given us in return? 

Directors? 

Okay, granted. He gave early chances to Peter Bogdanovich, Martin Scorsese, Jonathan Demme, 
Joe Dante, Robert Altman, Ron Howard, Steven Spielberg, Francis Ford Coppola and James Cameron, 
But apart from that, what has Roger Corman done for us? 

■ Well, yeah, he let Jack Nicholson, Peter Fonda, Bruce Dern, Pam Grier, William Shatner, Dennis Hopper 
d Robert De Niro cut their thespian teeth. But apart from that, what has Roger Corman done for us? 
Films? 

It's true: as part of the legendary American International Pictures he directed and/or produced the 
^■^grrific Edgar Allan Poe cycle. And just as importantly he made dozens of inspired low-budget explouarton 
films in genres ranging from western and horror, to biker and gangster. Gems with titles like The Beast 
With 1,000,000 Eves : Attack of the Crab Monsters : A Bucket of Blood : and The Little Shoo of Horrors , 
He provided hormonal teenagers with the second most important reason to go to drive-in movies. But apart 
from that, what has Roger Corman done for us? 

Oh yes. he created a US distribution company for foreign films - generally seen as dead box office at the 
lime - which introduced and helped make the reputations of. among other films, Amarcord . The Tin Drum 
and Fitzcarraldo . 

In 1390, he returned to the director's chair for the first time in two decades for Frankenstein Unbound . 

■ also wrote an autobiography, which immediately became outdated as Roger Corman. now in his eighty- 
rd year, is still very much alive and working. 

List making is an inevitable consequence of any discussion of the irrepressible film phenomenon 
that is Roger Corman. who most assuredly has 'done something for us'. So it was with exceptional 
-^anticipation that LWLies was granted one of the very few audiences at the Edinburgh Film Festival to 
^M|eak to the great man. 

One of two recurring themes that run throughout the Corman oeuvre is the character of the outsider, 
^|^ich is Interesting given his age and his very middle-class upbringing and education - he holds a degree 
in Engineering from Stanford University, and served three years in the Navy. "I come from a straight middle- 
class background,” he admits. "Perhaps my spiritual affinity is because I've always felt a little bit on the 
outside myself. I can identify with the outsider. The person not really with the in-group - to me, he or she is 
v - at’iore interesting subject to deal with.” This goes some way to explaining his legendary status as the most 
rking outside the Hollywood system; he could be said to have sired the whole 
nt film production. 

Another thematic strand running through Corman's films is death (often, not surprisingly, linked with sex; 


the archetypal Eros and Thana 


horrific narrative unfolds. "V 


os), ai 


a particularly refined taste in aestheticising it. Impending doom is 


often signalled by montages of actual and highly expressionistic paintings orfilmic colour saturations as the 


'm an amateur painter," Corman admits, "nothing of any great consequence, 


but I have a small collection of modern art and I have always been interested in painting although I, myself. 

of death the same way that I think of a horror scene or a comedy scene. You 
kill somebody. In a joke you have to build up to the punch line, and it must 
be clear where it has arisen from. And the same way with death. I am trying to draw the audience in and bring 
them to the concept so that the death is an inevitable consequence of the preceding build up.” 

How do you summarise 60-odd years in the movie business? The legends of his parsimonious nature 
and three-day film shoots abound - as the tongue-in-cheek title of his autobiography, How I Made One 
Hundred Films in Hollywood and Never Lost a Dime, suggests. It begs the final question: did the book make 
or lose a dime? Laughing he says, "Well, it just about broke even, we're right at the edge of profit. Every year 
they send me a report and we're right at the edge.” So, mercifully, is Roger himself... Long may he run. 
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THE FRONT L 

This month we have focused our attentions on 
casting my forthcoming feature film. Stingers , 
due to start principal photography in October. 
There are various factors that come into play 
during this process. 

Casting sounds like it should be a fantasy- 
football style game of picking your favourite 
actors and actresses for the various roles on 
offer, ‘buying* them and then sending them 
out onto the field to watch your inspired team 
selection steamroll their way to an impressive 
victory. Should Christina Ricci play left-wing or 
up front as a lone striker? Well, even after you've 
spent hours debating, and sometimes battling, 
with your producer for which actors you believe 
should be approached to play which roles, there 
are a myriad of other hurdles to jump. 

Let’s say you and your producer agree that 
Guy Pierce would make the perfect sinister 
mastermind in a thriller. Then you need to clear 
with the distributors that have either pre-bought 
your film or that you are hoping to sell to, whether 
they are comfortable with his commerciality. his 


I N E - L A W R 

audience draw in relation to his role in the film 
and the budget. If they agree, then it's time to 
contact the agents whose job it is to say 'no' to 
everything by default. 

If somehow you can convince the agent that 
the film is financed or is guaranteed to be financed 
soon (agents rarely even look at a project that 
isn't greenlit), then the agent will decide on 
how suitable the project is for their client, but 
more importantly how suitable the fee is to their 
percentage. Only if they nod their head will they 
then send the script on to Guy Pierce. Now you're 
biting your nails, hoping the actor that you believe 
creatively is right for your project, commercially is 
right for the distributors, and financially is right 
for the budget, likes the script enough to commit. 
You have scaled dizzy heights already to reach 
this level and still it could be a waste of weeks 
of negotiating and pleading if Guy just isn't that 
fussed over the story. 

Let's say he thinks the script is great. He 
may still pass on the inexperience of the director, 
or may not be available during the shoot dates, 


ENCE PEARCE 

or may even have something against one of the 
co-stars. And finally, even if Mr Pierce agrees 
to play the roll against all odds, I can guarantee 
you one of the following will happen to throw one 
last spanner in the works. Either the agent will 
suddenly demand more money, or the distributor 
will suddenly dig up spreadsheets showing that 
Guy's last film - released in the time it took 
you to encourage his interest - ‘didn't do good 
figures' and will therefore claim he is no longer 
commercially bankable. Back to square one. 

Now imagine this whole process multiplied 
by the number of lead and supporting roles in the 
average movie and you'll see how casting is a full 
time job in itself. Big budget movies can afford top 
dollar casting directors and agencies. Working 
on a modest indie budget, even though we have 
enlisted support from a casting director, we have 
had to take a large chunk of the initial casting 
responsibility on our own shoulders. And now we 
have backache. 





encounters 
shortfilmfestival 

15 th International Short Film Festival 
Tuesday 17 - Saturday 21 November 2009 Watershed & Arnolfini, Bristol, UK 


'The UK's premier shorts festival' Sight and Sound 


Celebrating 15 year’s, showcasing the best 
new international short film and animation. 


encounters-festival.org.uk 


Encounters Little White Lies Offer 
When registering to become a delegate 
online use the promotional code 
LWLIES2009 and receive 10% off the cost. 
Offer starts 23/09/09 - Offer ends 30/10/09 


2009 Key Dates 
23 Sepl 
21 Oct 
09 Nov 
17 - 21 Nov 


ull programme launched / tickets on sale online 
Early bird delegate registration deadline 
Delegate registration deadline 

Encounters Short Film Festival 2009 




AVATAR 

HRECTEO BY Janras Damon ETA Dacmbei 2009 
•■jJ'HTfa Despite the fact that 
UliUiM you already know 
about this by now we'd be shirking 
our duty if we didn't report every 
speck of Auatar news. Footage has 
screened at Comic-Con and the 
world has, predictably, flipped out. 
While hopefully everybody queued 
at their local MAX on August 21 to 
catch the 16 minutes for themselves. 

THIRTEEN 

ASSASSINS 

DIRECTED BY Takashl Mite EIB 2010 

B While the geek sites go 
into meltdown at the 
prospect of Sly, Doiph, Statham and 
the gang in The Expendables, we're 
way more hyped at the prospect 
of Takashi Miike's Thirteen Assassins. 
The plot couldn’t be simpler: 13 
assassins embark on a suicide mission 
to kin some evil dude; and we've 
barely heard of anyone who's in it. 
StiD, sounds awesome, right? 


BROTHERS GHOST 


EDRECTED BY Jim Sheridan ETA Daiember 2009 
HJWJWl Awards bait or war 
UXttUJ junk? Former Spider- 
Man rivals Jake Gyllenhaal and 
Tobey Maguire play two brothets. 
When Maguire goes missing in 
Iraq, Gyllenhaal steps in to comfort 
his wife, NataUe Port man. Having 
'comforted' her all over the place, 
io and behold, big bro' comes back 
from the dead, and an psychological 
hen breaks loose. 


BUSTERS 3 

DHECTED BY Hamid Rails ETA 2012 

B Yes, it's finally happening 

- or at least it will be 
if everyone likes the script. Gene 
Stupnitsky and Lee Eisenberg are 
on writing duties. They're the duo 
behind America's version of The 
Office (which was pretty good) and 
the execrable Year One, so it's hard 
to say how optimistic we should be. 


THE GRAND WORLD 
MASTER WAR Z 


DIRECTED BT Worn KarWai ETA TBC 

B Preparations for Wong 
Kar Wai's latest film have 
been halted with an abrupt crack: 
Tony Leung managed to break his 
arm during pre-production. Seeing 
as he's supposed to be playing Ip 
Man, legendary mentor to Bruce 
Lee, that's going to cause a few 
problems. Filming is now due to 
start in September. 


DIRECrED BY Marc Fotsler ETA 201 1 

B Matthew Michael 
Carnahan is a writer 
on the up: with State of Play, Lions 
Fbr Lambs and The Kingdom already 
under his belt. Now he's been asked 
to adapt Max Brooks' fictional history 
of a zombie apocalypse. Never 
heard of Max Brooks? Check out 
the features section of LWLies Issue 
03 to refresh your memory. 


ROBIN HOOD 

DIRECTED BY Ridley Scoll ETA Mach 2010 
flfPJfflPJ Danny Huston is the 
Hi latest name to join 
Scott's band of merry men. Last seen 
as the villainous General Stryker 
in Woluerine, Huston will now play 
absent King Richard the Lionheart. 
Ridley's posse has been filming 
around a fake castle in Famham, but 
after so many changes of direction, 
the film itself may be equally flimsy. 

MONEYBALL 

DIRECTED BY TBC ETA 2011 

O lt's all been kicking 
off over this number 
crunching baseball film. After turning 
in a draft to Sony, Steven Soderbeigh 
got the greenlight with Brad Pitt 
onboard. Then it all went tits up. 
Rumour and counter-rumour have 
swirled, blaming an unpopular new 
draft from Soderbergh, and even 
the antics of Pitt himself. The project 
is now on the backbumer, and 
apparently VbnityFair are publishing 
the inside story soon. 



THEANEDUf 


WHERE 
THE WILD 


LOVE 

AND OTHER 


THINGS ARE DRUGS 


BRECTE0 BY SpjKeJonzfi ETA Decani® 2009 
IfjtHffl Comic-Con threw out 
UiililU a treat for those of us 
eagerly awaiting Jonze's latest project: 
a three-minute featurette combining 
newfootage and interviews. Maurice 
Sendak is clearly a fen of what Jonze 
has done, but it was screenwriter 
Dave Eggers' comment that caught 
our attention, stating that the project 
will ‘re-feng’ the book. 

FOUNDATION 

DIRECTEO 5Y Roland Etrinendi ETA 2011 

n Roland Emmerich used an 
appearance at ComicCon 
to talk up Fbundation - the first in a 
trilogy of Isaac Asimov adaptations. 
Emmerich has hired Priuate Ryan 
scribbler Robert Rodat for scripting 
duties, so hopefully this will be better 
than the lamentable I, Robot 

BLACK SWAN 

DIRECTED BY Danan Amnolskv ETA 2010 

sms that Roboccp 
I has been pushed aside 
by a pair of ballerinas. Aronofsky 
has delayed his remake while he 
concentrates on Blade Suian - a 
supernatural drama about two rival 
dancers. Mila Kunis has just signed 
on to appear as Natalie Portman’s 
nemesis. Shooting starts this autumn. 

TRON 

LEGACY 

DIRECTED BY Joseph Kasinski ETA 2011 
m It's taken a whopping 
UaJitad 27 years for Disney 
to finally sort out a sequel to the 
their classic ’80s sci-fi, but the first 
images - screened at ComicCon - 
look undeniably slick. Jeff Bridges 
is reprising his role, while his son will 
be played by Garrett Hedlund. Oh, 
and Daft Punk are doing the tunes. 


DIRECTED BY Ed ZwicIt ETA 2010 

Following their scenes 

Mountain, Jake Gyllenhaal will 
once again team up with Anne 
Hathaway for Love And Other Drugs. 
Gyllenhaal will play Jamie Reidy - the 
slacker salesman whose sensational 
book revealed the truth about stiff 
competition in the Viagra industry. 

SOMEWHERE 

DIRECTED BY Sofia Ccocola ETA 2010 
IWfWfJ Stephen Dorff has 
(■■■■0 been talking up his 
forthcoming collaboration with Sofia 
Coppola, promising ‘something 
special'. Dorff plays a Hollywood 
star confronted by his 1 1 -year-old 
daughter. Rumours regarding an 
appearance by Benido Del Toro have 
also been confirmed, but apparently 
it 11 just be a cameo. 

THE FIGHTER 

DIRECTED BY David 0 Russel ETA 2011 

sa Leo is the 
I latest addition to this 
biopic of '80s boxer Mickey Ward, 
with the first pics showing a bloody 
and bruised Mark Wahlbeig in the 
title role. Meanwhile, O Russell's 
previous film, the excellent-sounding 
Nailed, continues to linger in 
development hell. 

DUE DATE 

DIRECTED BY MMn ETA Juts 2010 

B lslbdd Phillips the new 
Judd Apatow? Following 
the lucrative success of The Hangouer, 
the writei/director has swiftly been 
signed up for a whole slew of buddy 
comedies. First up is Due Date - a 
road movie that sees Robert Downey 
Jr battling through a snowstorm 
to reach his pregnant wife. Zach 
Galifianakis also stats. 


ALICE IN 
WONDERLAND 

OKiCTB) BY Tim Borbn ETA Mardi 2010 
fTTfWSl There's something rather 
LiiUiiUj disturbing about Matt 
Lucas' egg-shaped Tweedle Dum 
and Tweedle Dee. The Alice images 
released thus far look impressive, 
but Burton's wonderland wili have 
to go some way to beat Disney's 1951 
cartoon. The first trailer is out now, 
so take a look and judge for yourself. 


MONEY 

NEVER 

SLEEPS 

DKHiTHl BY Oliver Slone ETfl Early 2010 
IWW® It seems that even Oliver 
UUfil Stone is feeling the credit 
crunch, as he's currently working 
on his first ever sequel. Wall Street 2: 
Electric Boogaloo will find Michael 
Douglas reprising the iconic role of 
Gordon Gekko, appearing alongside 
Javier Bardem, Shia LaBeotif (who's 
in everything these days) and cover 
girl Carey Mulligan. 


A SERIODS 
MAN 

DIRECTED BY Ejran_Com, Jqel_CoHi ETA November 2(09 

mtzzsz. 

brothers' flick is predictably 
awesome. Slick and stylish, featuring 
fantastic production design and 
brilliant choreography, it looks like 
the Coens have given full satirical 
vent to the ticks and quirks of their 
Jewish heritage with the story of a 
‘serious man' having an existential 
crisis. The poster is cool, too. 



BRIGHTON 

ROCK 

DIRECTHl BY Rovan Joffe ETft 201 1 
fjWPVjVPj Details are thin on the 
ground but Control star 
Sam Riley is rumoured to be playing 
psychotic gangster Pinky, while 
Andrea Riseborough admitted to 
us that she, not Carey Mulligan, will 
be playing opposite him. The first 
film became famous for sugar-coating 
the novel's downbeat ending, but 
perhaps they'll stay sour this time 

SCOTT 
PILGRIM VS. 
THE WORLD 

DIRECTHl BY Edoai Wtiohl ETA 2010 

fWTWi The vegan police and 

ULmm sexy red boots are among 
the recent visual clues thrown out 
by Edgar Wright on his Scott Pilgrim 
photo blog. Meanwhile, continuing 
his run of comic-book work, Wight 
has confirmed that his next project 
will be Marvel license AntMan. Joe 
Cornish is currently at work on a 
second draft of the script. 

EXTRACT 

DIRECTHl BY Mike Jcdoe ET» Lale 2009 
IWBIB Ten years after Office 
UiiiiitUd Space helped to define 
the pre-millennial slacker Zeitgeist, 
Mike Judge returns with Extract. 
Footage available online shows Jason 
Bateman as the owner of a factory 
making root beer flavouring, with 
Mila Kunis as a sexy new employee, 
and an all but unrecognisable Ben 
Affleck as his hippy friend. It absolutely 
screams chilled out fun and is going 
to be great. 


THE GHOST 


DKECTED BY Rmran Polanski ETfl 2010 

I Since the judge 
that threw out his 
last legal appeal has now died, 
Polanski is once again battling to 
quash his 1978 unlawful sex case. 
Still, chances are that his next film 
will reach the US before he does. 
It's an adaptation of Robert Harris' 
most recent novel - a scathing, 
thinly veiled attack on Tbny Blair's 
stint at Number 10. 


THE SOCIAL 
NETWORK 

DIRECTHl BY Paid Fincher ETA 201 0 

Fccebook: The Mouie 

LHaiU may start principle 
photography this year, according to 
producer Kevin Spacey. There's still 
been no confirmation that Fincher 
will direct, but internet word-of- 
mouth suggests that Aaron Sorkin's 
script is a real gem. Expect Michael 
Cera to get the nod as Facebook 
founder Mark Zuckerberg. 


WORLD OF 
WARCRAFT: 
THE MOVIE 

DIRECTHl BY Sam Raimi DA 2012 

B We're guessing that Raimi 
will leave the tree-rape 
scenes at home when he sets out 
to work on the as-yet-untitled World 
of Warcra/t movie. Dark Knight 
producer Charles Roven is also on 
board, but there's no word on who 
will play the millions of agoraphobic 
social cripples fapping away at their 
keyboards from the shadowy safety 
of their mothers' basements. 
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THE FLY Q 


’The Tirst Days of Spring 

A Film and Album by 

NOAH AND THE WHALE 

Released 3 1 August 

CD, Deluxe Edition CD/DVD, Download 


EXCLUSIVE FILM SCREENINGS 

To be introduced by Charlie Fink followed by Q&A 


Sun 30 August, Watershed Bristol, 7.30pm 
Mon 31 August, Cornerhouse Manchester, 7.45pm 
Tue 1 September, Film Theatre Glasgow, 8.00pm 
Wed 2 September, Showroom Sheffield, 8.00pm 
Tue 3 September, ICA London SOLD OUT 



www.noahandthewhale.com 

mr 



